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DEDICATION. 

Thine is the beauty which incited me 
To tread the path of lofty enterprise, 

And therefore would I consecrate to thee 
The first fruits, lady, of my melodies. 

Oh smile upon them, in thy bosom cherish 

This feeble fledgling, that it may not perish ! 

Had I been richer or hadst thou been poor, 
I rarer-gifted, thou less bright, less fair. 

That might have been then which can be no more ; 
But hope is idle, idle too despair. 

Yet oh, fojjgive me, if the rhymes I fashion 

Bear each the stamp of that enduring passion ! 

B 
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DEDICATION. 



Time has passed o*er us, but the love of old 
Still bums as strongly in my breast as then ; 

When I forget thee may my days be told, 
My name unspoken by the lips of men. 

More than all human happiness, more even 

Thou art still to me than the smile of heaven. 

For I have yielded up to thee mine all, 
A life's devotion, all its joy and pain, 

Its rest and labour, nothing mine I call ; 
All is thine wholly, all shall thine remain. 

Ah me ! I think that were I even dying 

Thy name would mingle with my life's outsighing. 

If I had left thee could I elsewhere find 
Another one in aught surpassing thee, 

A brighter casket or a purer mind 

Enshrined within than I in Aurea see ? 

My love is constant and it cannot alter ; 

This faith upholds me that I do not falter. 

Take then these verses — if unworthy thee 
Smile but upon them, and thy smile divine. 

Transmuting with its glorious alchemy. 
Shall to pure gold their duller ore refine. 

This only usance ask I for the treasure 

My boyhood gave thee without stint or measure. 
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Scorn not to take them, they thy servants are, 
Even as I am ; they have pined for thee 

With how fond yearning when thy steps were far ; 
Have pained to lose thee and have joyed to see. 

What bliss were mine could they one pleasure heighten 

For thee, the burden of one sorrow lighten ! 

If they can please I do not count it mine ; 

Thou art the muse who dost them all inspire : 
What wit, what eloquence, they have is thine ; 

About thee only did they never tire. 
Such health, such happiness, my darling, be 
Thine now, thine ever, as they wish for thee ! 



— M >:»»»«g^ — 
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SURREY AND GERALDINE. 



'TwAS All-soul's eve and Surrey's heart beat high ; 

He heard the midnight bell with anxious start, 
Which told the n\ystx hour approaching nigh, 

When wise Cornelius promised, by his art. 
To show to him the ladye of his heart. 

Albeit betwixt them roared the ocean gr'm ; 
Yet so the sage had hight to play his paat. 

That he should see her form in life and limb. 
And mark, if still she loved, and still she thought of him. 

La^ of the Last Minttrel. 

Earl op Surrey. Spirit of Gkraldine. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt. 

Cornelius Agrippa. 

ACT 1. 

Scene — A Garden near Flormce. Time — Evening. 

SURREY. WYATT. 

IVy. — Why art thou sad, my Lord ? In this fair clime 
Nature reproveth sorrow for a crime. 
Why should the nightingale outpour in vain 
For thee the jocund sweetness of her strain ? 
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The sun is blithe, and the blue heaven doth 
smile, 

As never yet in our cold northern isle ! 
Sweet is the perfume of the orange trees ! 

Sur, — Ah still, dear friend, my heart is ill at ease ! 
What is it to me that the heaven is clear, 
The sunshine golden, when she is not near. 
Who is more worth than sun or heavens to me ? 

Wy,'—TyQ\)[i this thing alter the whole world for thee ? 
Is the day murkier, or the sky less blue, 
Because thou look'st not on thy lady too ? 
Soft eyes beam brightly j but oh more divine 
The blush, the sparkle, of delicious wine ! 
The touch of meeting lips dear sometimes is ; 
The laughing goblet is a sweeter kiss ! 
Drink, comrade, drink ! from such fantastic grief 
At once most welcome and most quick relief. 

Sur, — May Love forgive thee for such thoughts as these. 
Inquisitor of heartless heresies. 
Transcendent master, whose more perfect sway 
All other pleasures God hath given obey ! 
Sett'st thou the servant his own lord above ? 
For wine is cup-bearer and page of love. 
When that sweet poison steals my senses o'er, 
It soothes not, rather doth inflame love's sore. 
As often as I lift it to my lip, 
I drink to her at every sip I sip ; 
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For my dear lady kindly wishes frame, 
Silently naming in my heart her name. 

IVy, — ^What charm more potent than good wine can be 
To banish sorrow from the memory? 
Save only music ! In that anodyne 
Perchance the cure lies for this grief of thine. 
Israel's mad monarch in his gloomiest hour 
Felt the soft spell of music's opiate power ; 
And Orpheus, as the poets feign, could move 
Trees and rude flint stones by his tale of love. 

S//r. — No, music is love's nurse. Itself divine. 
The holiest feelings it doth best enshrine. 
It is our paternoster and our creed. 
Our alphabet, the food whereon we feed 
Whoever loves not cannot throughly know 
The powers, the virtues, that from music flow : 
Its keenest rapture, its divinest bliss. 
Is hence begotten and depends on this. 
Oh quote not music as a remedy ! 
It is no medicine for my malady. 
But even were it, did it cure indeed, 
I seek no leechcraft and would not be freed. 
Yet e'en so, Wyatt, for thy tuneful skill. 
Of many envied, the world's mouth doth fill, 
I prithee sing me, since this boon I ask 
To thee the toil is of no irksome task. 
Such gladness rather as can but belong 
To one who sings and hath delight in song, 
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The homely pathos of some simple strain, 
Not to expel but make a joy of pain, 
No cold conceits from some too learned pen, 
But the plain utterance of unvarnished men ; 
Some true love ditty or unlaboured rhyme. 
Hymned by our fathers in the olden time. 

— Thou meanest, do as some physicians do 
When they can heal not, rather hurt anew, 
Because forsooth thou makest in thy mood 
A noxious poison out of wholesome food : 
So leeches tell us, pulled at wrongful hour, 
Harmful the scent is of the purest flower. 
Well, I will sing thee such a simple lay, 
A true love ditty, as thyself dost pray ; 
Not quite unpleasing unto such as still 
Prefer the daisy to the daffodil, 
And better love than tricks of curious art 
The untrained workings of the poet's heart. 
It was by one, who while he Hved on earth 
A mistress wooed of such surpassing "worth, 
God might assoil him therefore in his grave, 
If reverence due to heaven to her he gave 1 

Love rules with his enchanted wand, 

Love reigneth over all, 
The peasant churl that tills the land, 

The baron in his hall. 
Love sways alike the lord, the slave, 

The freeborn and the thrall, 
H aught cavalier and village knave ; 

Love reigneth over all. 
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To shield his chief the vassal dies 

Upon the field of fame ; 
The martyr hasteth to the skies 

Through torment and through flame : 
But for a kiss dare lovers well 

From greater bliss to fall. 
Not only earth but heaven to sell ; 

Love reigneth over all. 

For Love with his enchanted wand 

Doth rule both great and small. 
The peasant churl that tills the land. 

The baron in his hall. 
Even the conqueror on his throne 

Doffs sceptre, crown, and pall. 
The mightier power of Love to own ; 

Love reigneth over all. 

Sur, — Yet thou dost chide me even for this love 
The song extolleth all things else above ! 

Wy. — I do not blame thee that thou lovest No ! 
I too have proved its sweetness and its woe : 
And love I deem in soberness and truth 
The choicest ornament and grace of youth. 
For this I blame thee, that thou so giv'st way 
To pensive thoughts and melancholy's sway ; 
How would'st thou sorrow if thy love were vain, 
When such brief absence is so full of pain ? 

Sur. — I know not Drearily the days have passed, 

Since her sweet smile upon my heart shone last ; 
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Within the storehouse of my memory 
The smile is treasured she then smiled on me. 
Still in mine ear her dulcet accents thrill, 
Her gentle features in my thought live still ; 
Would, like the weary bird unto his nest, 
I could flee to her and be there at rest ! 

IVy, — How, like a lover, thou believest yet 

She is true to thee ! Women soon forget 

Sur, — Some are inconstant ; oh not Geraldine ! 
For I am hers, and she I know is mine : 
Two hearts together knit by love for ever ; 
Time shall not change us, nor misfortune sever. 

JVy. — Trust not too blindly : think of womankind 
As something fickle as the changeful wind : 
In them love springs but from the eyes, a breath 
Hath power to chill it, absence is its death. 

Sur, — Such words are blasphemy. I tell thee no ! 
I dare not deem of my own lady so. 
Knighthood and honour, our time-hallowed 
name, 

My father's dukedom, mine own minstrel fame, 
I can all venture on this stake, that she, 
As I to her, is constant still to me. 

And thou would'st see her? 
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Sur, — As one blind the ray 

Of the blithe sunlight and the crystal day ; 
As the sad exile who afar doth roam 
The smoke-wreath from the chimney of his 
home ; 

As the worn seaman, weary of the main, 
The white cliff shining out of haze again ; 
To hear her voice, her gentle face to see, 
Were the one joy beyond all joy to me. 

JVy, — Herein 1 spoke not, as I sometimes have. 
At random, for I love not to be grave ; 
But pass through life a summer butterfly. 
Loving my own and others* minstrelsy ; 
Culling sweet flowers of pastime and delight 
From every folly green or pleasant sight. 
Although the heyday of my youth is sped, 
And Time has thinned the forest of my head, 
And grey is blending in my beard with brown, 
I have not learned the trick of age to frown ; 
Nor doth the blood which in my veins doth 
flow 

Run yet with course more temperate and more 
slow. 

But listen, Surrey. If with steadfast mien 
The phantom terrors of the world unseen 
Thou dar*st encounter, empty things of air, 
Which fright but harm not him whose life is fair, 
Whose courage resolute as thine to do. 
If then those tales of wondrous power be true, 
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Which with abated breath the vulgar tell 
Of weird Cornelius in his lonely cell, 
Thou may'st behold her, ere the crimson light 
Of morn hath blotted out of time to-night, 
May'st yet behold her whom thou lovest most- 

Snr, — I too have heard. It is no idle boast 

Since Michael Scott no sorcerer hath the fame 
That doth attach to this Cornelius' name. 
Why dost thou tempt me ? Why my footsteps 
speed 

Ad own those paths that to perdition lead ? 
Have I in thee a devil for a guide ? 
My heart's bright darling ! My own promised 
bride ! 

Fain would I seek her even by the aid 
Of the magician's black and midnight trade I 
Then wherefore not ? Unreal words to me 
The ban of priestcraft and the Pope's decree ; 
For Peter's golden keys and triple crown 
The shavelings dare not on a Howard frown ! 

IVy. — Why therefore hesitate ? 

Sur. — I fear, I fear. 

Lest shape of evil should approach her near. 
And oh. Sir Thomas, by the saints above, 
Nought would I do unworthy of her love ! 
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IVy. — Cast that dread from thee.By no power of hell 
This wizard worketh or unhallowed spell. 
No, there are creatures in earth, ocean, air, 
Beneficent to man, gentle and fair ; 
Oft the belated wanderer hath seen 
The faeries dancing on the dewy green ; 
Oft on bright forms the mariner hath gazed. 
And listened to the mermaid's song amazed ; 
The salamander haunts the flame, the gnome 
' Makes in the cavern of the mine his home ; 
The neckar harps by every winding stream. 
These are no dreams, or all our life we dream, 
And but in death awaken into day. 
All these Cornelius ruleth with mild sway, 
By vigil late and painful fastings still 
And blameless hfe made subject to his will ; 
Sager than all since Merlin's days of yore, 
For they have taught him all their wondrous 
lore. 

Yet were this gift from the fiend's self withal. 
Thy spotless lady could no wrong befall ; 
In virgin innocence there is a charm 
Beast cannot violate nor demon harm ; 
For maidens are the special care of heaven. 
Such grace unto them hath our Lady given. 

Sur. — Thy words prevail. If any fault there be 
In this I do, be my strong love my plea. 
Grant, heaven, if evil must perforce befall. 
Upon me fall it not on her at all ! 
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Love leads me onward like a star ; 

Whither it leads I boldly go. 
Seemeth my lady absent far ? 

Aye near me is her heart I know. 

Love lures me onward to the cell 
Of the magician wise and hoar, 

Whose potent craft and witching spell 
Shall bring to me my love once more. 

If this be sin, to sin for her 

Is sin which heaven itself can bless. 
God does not frown when lovers err, 

Who err but through their love's excess. 



ACT II. 



Scene — Apartment of Cornelius — A Lighted Lamp — 
At the back a large Mirror, Time — Night, 

Cor. — The old-world teacher over-truly spake, 

Whom the heavens love best they do earliest take : 
Alas, too certainly my soul doth know 
How age is weariness and wisdom woe. 
What doth it profit that my days are more, 
That I am learned in all hidden lore, 
And tame the powers of nature to my will ? 
The secrets of the alchemist's dark skill, 
The virtues of all flowers, the fates of men, 
Thy symbol-writings of the stars I ken ; 
Nearer have reached than all my brethren have 
To that elixir, which shall mock the grave. 
And as in spring the winter-whitened field 
Shall tender grass and flowery chaplets yield, . 
Recurring youth to withered age impart, 
And render vain the dull physician's art — 
The ancient saw il but confirms anew ; 
Whoso is wisest aye is saddest too. 
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Ah me ! for me no woman's tender smile 
Did manhood gladden or can age beguile ; 
No voice of children striketh on mine ear : 
But the church hates me, and my fellows fear. 
I might have power! — 'twere but to will alone— 
A wider empire than the soldan's own. 
I might have wealth ! — of what avail to me, 
Lone as the weed-drift in mid Atlas' sea ? — 
Gold cannot purchase, no, nor power obtain. 
Rest for the aching heart and weary brain. 
Lonely I am ! the present, future, past, 
Spread limitless around, a desert waste. 
Fool ! fool ! for barren wisdom to have given 
All joy on earth, the hope may be of heaven. 

Sur, {at a distance). — 

The Roman lost a world for love, 
Who dares say 'twas not nobly done ? 

So hath he earned a fame above 
The sceptre that his rival won. 

Better to die with Antony, 

Than Caesar in his pomp to be ! 

Cor. — With ghostly echoes doth Time's signal bell 
The perfect number of the dial tell, 
As punctual Surrey his predestined feet 
Checks on my threshold. Heart on rib doth beat 
With loud vibrations unto fancy more 
Than tapping finger upon fastened door ! 
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Impatient lover craving through mine art, 
To look on the dear mistress of his heart ! — 
Oh, Love on princes as their servants lights ! 

(Enter Surrey and Wyati,) 

Sur, — Hail ! renowned master. 

Cor. — And ye too, fair knights. 

Sur, — Great teacher, pardon us, perchance if we, 
Too rash intruders on thy privacy, 
Shall have disturbed in this untimeous hour 
Those meditations which are wisdom's dower. 
Strangers we are, and banished men we roam, 
The sword our livelihood, a tent our home. 
Poor knights adventurous, through controlling 
need 

In alien quarrels who as hirelings bleed. 

Cor. — Leave off to fable : to the tutored eye 

Not mute the heavens are, and they do not lie. 
No ruffian swordsmen, who by sordid gain 
The bought drops measure of each sluiced vein ; 
No rude adventurers, through their own distress 
Not yet untaught this, to the poor oppress : 
Of fairer lineage and exalted place 
'Mongst those the presences of kings who grace 3 
Nay more ! twin craftsmen of surpassing rhyme, 
One truest lover of the world's late time, 
c 
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TVy. — Indeed, thou kennest ! 

Cor. — I will either name. 

This elder Wyatt of no nine-day fame : 
By many a sonnet sweet and rondel gay 
Thou bindest to thy brows the glorious bay, 
Mellowed by time. As yet unripened Ae, 
But foremost lance of modern chivalry : 
Alike for birth and noble deed and song 
The rank most lofty doth to him belong ; 
Bright hope of Howard's race, proud Norfolk's 
heir, 

The peerless wooer of a peerless fair. 

Si/r. — Yes, I am heir of that far-reaching line ; 

Thus by thy skill dost thou indeed divine ! 
Cornelius, thou art old and very wise ; 
But old men see not with a young man's eyes : 
On thee the snows of many winters lie. 
Yet once, it may be, thou didst love as I, 
Before the fire within thy veins grew cold ! 

Cor. — Yes, I have loved. I was not always old : 

There was a time once ere my pulse beat slow : 
Then did I love in the days long ago. 
Why not ? In Eden love could man beguile, 
And Ilion perished for a kiss, a smile ; 
Sage Merlin by a woman's craft did fall — 
Ay ! and he also wisest man of all. 
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Yes, I have loved ; but she I loved is dead, 
And living cared not for the love I gave ; 
Now all my love is buried in her grave. 

Would I were with her e*en in that cold bed ! 

JFy. — I too have loved ; but every passing year 

Doth some new fancy aye my thought ensnare; 
Why therefore tarry a whole life in care. 
Because one woman to my king lent ear ! 

Snr, — Fondly I love, and have not loved in vain ; 
Now from my own love I am far away. 
So tender sadness on my soul doth prey, 
Until I look on her dear face again ! 

Cor, — Could but the hours of golden youth return, 
Oh, I would give up all my wondrous skill 
To live a peasant, and the hard ground till. 
So might I love, and love's sweet guerdon earn ! 

JFy. — Bright is love's gladness, pleasant e'en love's 
pain : 

While lips are ripe, and sunny eyes can smile. 
Locks tangle hearts, and gentle tones beguile. 
Oft let me love, and never love in vain ! 

Sur. — Love is the theme best suiteth minstrel's lay; 

Love's shafts strike deep through mail of 

armoured knight ; 
Love is more potent than enchanter's might ; 
Even the wisest bow down to its sway ! 
c 2 
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Cor, — Young lover, thou would'st fain thy lady see 
By magic craft, but be thou ruled by me j 
Seek not to pierce with unaccustomed eyes 
Nature's more deep and solemn mysteries ; 
For the great powers but little love that man, 
With gaze too curious, should their secrets scan. 
Alas, too dearly must those pay for it. 
Who would know more than the stem heavens 
permit ! 

With toil and penance, ache of heart and brain, 
This height I stand on I did slowly gain ; 
For this in youth did common joys resign. 
The banquet's dainties, the sweet charm of wine, 
To quaff the fountain, eat the coarsest food, 
Till pain and pleasure have been both subdued. 
For this have watched, until the stars that 
shone, 

Like sparks on paper went out one by one ; 
Have pondered well the cabalistic page, 
The hidden lore of our — of every age ; 
Shunning the trivial things and vulgar toys 
Others affect, the city's hum and noise, 
The court of princes, and the glare of arms, 
For high philosophy and wisdom's charms. 
But thou, without one thought thy mind to wean 
From joys of sense, or make thy spirit clean ; 
Though earthly hopes and earthly follies lie 
Nearest thy heart, durst thou this venture try ? 
Of this be sure, that whether soon or late, 
The sin thou would'st sin do all expiate. 
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Some fade like spring flowers, nipped in early 
prime; 

Some perish by their own or others' crime ; 

And some betrayed by whom they trusted most; 

Some fall in battle, or at sea are lost ; 

Sad victims of a tyrant's jealous gloom, 

For some the headsman's axe and traitor's doom. 

If any live, they only live to know 

How death were lighter than long years of woe. 

Sur. — To die I fear not, come death how it must, 
Dust are our bodies and return to dust ; 
Love is eternal as the stars that shine. 
His promise will I therefore trust not thine ! 



Cor. — Alas ! so young, so beautiful, so brave, 

Fain would I save thee, if I could but save ! 
But who can battle with the stars' decrees, 
Those arbiters of human destinies ? 
Then, if thou canst not on thyself have ruth, 
Not mine the fault is if my words are sooth. 

IVy. — I do beseech thee, Surrey, by the claim 

Of friendship, by thine own hope's loftiest aim. 
By the soft smile unto thy soul most dear, 
The gentle utterance thou would'st gladliest hear, 
By the one mistress of thy heart and rhyme. 
Oh, yet bethink thee : be advised in time ; 
Too costly is the price. Let this deed be. 
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Sur, — Death cannot happen but by God's decree. 
Sure 'tis no crime to look on the sweet face 
Of my own love. To our dear Lady's grace 
I do commit me ; she will guard me still 
From this dark presage and forebode of ill. 

Wy, — Deaf unto warning are a lover's ears ; 

The accents of one only voice he hears ! 

( The Incantation,) 

Cor, — O'er the moonlit sparkling deep, 

O'er the frost-roofed mountain steep, 

Hither, hither, come ! 
Gentle spirit, tranced in sleep. 

Hither, hither, come ! 

From thy musk-perfumed bower 
In the age-worn moated tower 

Hither, hither, come ! 
In this tranquil midnight hour 

Hither, hither, come ! 

Geraldine, appear as thou 
Musest on thy love-dream now, 

Hither, hither, come ! 
By the plighted troth and vow, 

Hither, hither, come ! 

By the fires that burn for aye, 
Stars that lovers' fates do sway, 

Hither, hither, come ! 
By thy Surrey's deathless lay, 

Hiiher, hither, come ! 
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Lady, if thy tender heart 

Love hath pricked with flower-tipped dart, 

Hither, hither, come I 
By the cunning of my art. 

Hither, hither, come ! 

(During the progress of the incantation cloudy and indistinct shapes 
visible behind the mirror^ which gradually becotne more eUfined^ and 
array themselves into the semblance 0/ Gerald ine^s apartment. Geraldine 
herself appears seated on a couch reading. A fter a pause^ she speaks.) 

Ger, — My Surrey tells me that his heart will be 
For ever constant to its love — to me. 
Ah, may it ! Well I know mine own would 
break, 

If from his dream of love should Surrey wake. 
Would I could look on my dear lord once more ! 

Sur, — It is my verse on which her sweet eyes pore ! 

Ger. — Was that his voice ? Ah no, it cannot be! 
My love is absent, he is far from me, 
Among the vines of sunny Italy. 
There may be now in this still midnight time 
Of me he thinketh and of me doth rhyme. 
Oh, that some kind enchanter might convey 
My spirit thither : I would hovering stay 
By him, invisible to him, would keep 
My watch by his dear couch and guard his sleep ! 

Sur, — Was not I confident, dear Geraldine, 

That thy true heart unto its core was mine ? 
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Ger, — I dream of him, I see him day and night, 
Now in the tourney's mock array of fight, 
Now gaily feasting in the banquet hall, 
The bravest, goodliest courtier of them all ; 
Sometimes upon the battle's crimson plain 
Charging I see him with the spears of Spain. 
St. Mary ! may the cavaliers of France 
Go down before my lord's victorious lance ; 
Be thou his buckler, and when war is o'er, 
Bring him in safety unto me once more ! 

Snr, — My lady — 

Cor. — Hush ! 

Ger. — It is two years ago, 

Since first I saw him, first did Surrey know j 
To courts a stranger, raw from convent school. 
The placid abbess, the kind sisters' rule, 
Its staid monotony, dull counterpoise 
Of girlish sorrows against girlish joys, 
This larger world to mine astonished eyes 
Seemed almost as a dream of paradise : 
Ah, brighter still when happy love was born ! 
I well remember that blithe summer mom. 
When I and all the queen's attendant train 
Beheld where rival knights did toil and pain 
In the fair lists, where ladies love to gaze. 
For mistress' favour or for sovereign's praise, 
With playful talk, as every varying glance . 
Reflected triumph or else shared mischance. 
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Proved champions some, and many bore them 
well; 

But one was lauded, who did all excel, 
The jewelled wreath his, he out-jousted all — 
His graceful spear that sparkling prize made fall 
Into my lap, and marked me fairest there. 
How bravely rode he ! with what prince-like air 
He did salute me ! plumed head bent low 
Unto gay rein and gilded saddlebow. 
Pleasant it was by those companions seen 
First to be chosen, the feast's mimic queen ! 
My foolish heart fast fluttered with delight 
To think the best knight was my own vowed 
knight. 

So Surrey loved : as slipped the weeks away 
Fresh gifts he brought of many a praiseful lay ; 
At fete and tournament my colours wore. 
And foremost aye for me now travailed more, 
In garden pleasaunce, palace bower or hall, 
Still earliest sought me, he desired of all. 
His heart was bound in such a certain chain ! 
But I who held him felt as great a pain ; 
For bosom throbbed, sweet blushes came and 
fled. 

To see him only, hear the words he said : 
Yet seemed I half, as women use to do, 
Distant and cold, that he might longer sue. 

^S"///'.— Dear lady mine, if love, as poets tell. 

Of mightier power is than enchanter's spell ; 
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Sweet, if our pulses beat in unison, 
Our bodies sympathise, our souls are one ; 
What canst thou bear to be to me so near, 
A.nd yet so distant ? Wilt not see nor hear ? 
Oh, Geraldine ! if thou dost love me now, 
Then I conjure thee by the low-breathed vow, 
The holiest memory that with life is wove, 
The first sweet dawning of requited love, 
Look up, dear love, awake ! In sweet surprise 
Unlock the charm-sealed portals of thine eyes ! 
Ha ! dost thou hear ? 

Ger. (advancing), — 

I hear ! I hear ! It is the call 
Of him who loves me more than all ; 
A film upon mine eyes there lay. 
It falls before love's clearer ray. 

They told me, told me, thou wert far : 
Are time and distance not a bar ? 
When hearts like ours together beat. 
Can those who love though absent meet ? 

I've come to thee, Pve come to thee. 
O'er moor and plain, o'er lawn and lea, 
O'er billowy foam, and Alpine steep, 
In this still hour when others sleep. 

The gleaming moat, the bastioned wall. 
The drowsy guard, I've passed them all ; 
Far, far, across the girdling sea 
To thee, my love, to thee, to thee. 
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The stars, the countless lamps of nii;ht, 
Along the path of love did light ; 
The cresset moon with argent ray 
Shone forth to guide me on my way. 

The ear to hear, the eye to see, 
The heart to throb responsively ; 
Not champaign wild, nor foaming tide, 
Nor time, nor space, awhile divide. 

The gentle powers around, above, 
With kindly eyes behold the love 
Of human souls together knit 
For life, and oh ! for after it. 

So have they given to thee, to me, 
To-night to hear, to-night to see, 
While yet the dew on field is deep. 
While all but love is hushed in sleep. 

Sur, — Ah, whether this be truth or only dream, 

Sweet to be near thee, or so near thee seen ; 
Alike, dear love, o*er waking and o'er sleep. 
True-love the sentinel his ward doth keep ! 

lVy» — Magician, thou art learned in all lore. 

But Love is wiser, and his power is more ! 

Sur, — Dear Geraldine, in the still dark of night, 
The gentle guidance of some friendly sprite 
Hither hath borne thee unto me, mine own. 
Woe's me ! too nearly the brief hour is flown, 
And the cold world of common sense once more 
Must soon dawn on us, and this joy be o'er. 
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Ger, — My lord, I know not if I gaze or no 

On living Surrey or some masquer show ; 
But this I know, that whether night or day, 
My heart turns to thee, its own master, aye. 
What joy for those who love as I and thou, 
Parted as we, to meet as we meet now ! 
What joy to look up unto thee, to hear 
The music of thy accents in mine ear ! 

Stir, ( embracing her,) — 

This is no dream, or if a dream it is. 
Would I could dream away my life like this ! 

Ger, — Alas ! my lord, thou hast been long away, 
And I have waited many a weary day ; 
The smile hath faded from my cheek, mine eye 
Left off to sparkle, my heart learned to sigh ; 
My foot no longer in the dance seems light. 
Now pageants please not with their old delight ; 
They bring not Surrey to my side again. 
They bring not Surrey ! but the dull refrain 
Of useless compliments I would not hear. 
Because they spring not from those lips most 
dear. 

I have been sad and sick at heart to know 
The waves of ocean did between us flow ; 
So slowly by the months of absence creep. 
And friends are harsh and chide me that I 
weep ! 
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Sur. — Fain would I, dearest, fain would fly to thee ! 

Ger. — ^Ah ! what withholds ? 

Sur. — Love, honour shackles me. 

But, well-a-day, that this long war were done, 
And peace new-smiling the calm world upon ; 
Soon, soon, no longer should the rolling tide 
Me from the true home of my heart divide ! 

Ger, — Sweet Virgin, cause that that glad hour be nigh, 
When happy smiles the tears of grief will dry ; 
And I shall greet thee, my own chosen knight, 
Unharmed and glorious from the perilous fight I 

Sur, — Aye-blessed saints, who with no cold disdain. 
In your bright homes, removed from human pain 
And human happiness, in the far skies, 
Still with our joy or sorrow sympathise ; 
If care be yours for those who struggle on 
Through this vain world your feet once trod 
upon. 

Grant us this boon, that it may soon be mine 
To meet in life with my own Geraldine. 
Oh, not as now by this enchanter's art, 
To seem to meet, but all too truly part ! 
But to part not, or must some partings be, 
For such brief absence as from pain is free 1 

Ger. — ^Ah me ! too distant fear I is that day 

Which shall unite us, two in one, for aye ; 
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When joy shall banish from the heart afar 
All doubts, the perfectness of hope which mar. 
But wilt thou, Surrey ; nay, I will not fear, 
No darkening shadow shall my trust come near : 
Thou wilt still love me ? 

Sur, — My own heart's adored, 

I swear it to thee, by each uttered word, 
Each thought unspoken, by the quicker beat 
Of pulse and heart when Geraldine I meet ; 
By that first blush which conscious love did sow 
In thine own tell-tale cheek, and made me know 
Thou wert mine, darling ! All my love is thine. 
Around thee only shall each thought entwine. 
Sweet, wilt thou also love me evermore ? 
Let thy lips say ! — 

Ger. — May no worse change steal o'er 

The love, dear Surrey, thou dost bear to me, 
Than time shall ripen in mine own toward thee ! 
What should I tell thee ? I am all thine own. 
But, oh, why ask this? thou hast long, long 
known ! 

*S//r.— As doth the miser with his golden store, 

The more 'tis heaped up he rejoiceth more ; 
So would my heart within its treasury hoard 
The pleasant memory of each smile, each word. 
I know thou lovest ; but, my heart's own dear, 
Sweet 'tis to hear it, sweet to often hear. 
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JVy. — I hold it wisest through the world to go 

Untouched, if possible, by thought of woe ; 
Nor follow with the preacher where he saith, 
Better than feasting is t/ie house of death : 
For I am one would rather laugh than cry, 
Yet scarce I listen with unmoistened eye 
To these two lovers and their gentle tale 
Of truth and constancy, that shall not fail. 

Cor, — Peace, peace ! the wizard's spell is ended now; 
No longer period do the Hours allow : 
I cannot bind the morning in my chain. 
See, the stars darken, and the night doth wane ; 
Chanticleer crows, the love-sick nightingale 
Breaks off in the mid utterance of her tale. 
Farewell ! if such love often ends in teen. 
While the world lasteth shall your names be 
green; 

Lovers shall love in every age, but few 
Be still as Geraldine and Surrey true. 
Then even then in the cold latter days. 
To be as ye were shall be love's best praise : 
Poets shall sing and gentle eyes beweep 
The simple tale, when we are laid in sleep. 

Hence, lovely spirit, ere the morning break ; 
Light be thy slumbers : and when thou dost 
wake, 

May the past vision of this night for thee 
Live as a sweet dream in thy memory ! 
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Ger, — I hear a voice that calls away : 
Farewell, farewell ! 
Upon the hills the dawn is grey : 
Adieu, farewell ! 

Snr. — 111 sprites are gone, and faeries flee : 
Farewell, farewell ! 
Thy graceful form grows dim to see : 
Adieu, farewell ! 

Both, — Oh, happy night ! oh, bitter day ! 
Too scant, farewell ! 
Most difficult of words to say, 
Adieu, farewell ! 

Ger, — Christ hear the prayer I nightly pray! 
Farewell, farewell ! 
The might of Mary shield thee aye ! 
Adieu, farewell ! 

Sur, — All holy angels champion thee ! 
Farewell, farewell ! 
The heavenly saints thy keepers be ! 
Adieu, farewell ! 

Both, — Pleasure is swift, but sorrows stay : 
Too scant, farewell ! 
Time will not pause, though lovers say, 
Adieu, farewell ! 
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THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

(a school poem.) 

Spirit of lightning, thou no more art free, 
Man for his servant, proud man, useth thee ; 
Drawn from the ether, where thou hadst thy birth. 
In bands of iron thee he ties to earth ; 
Oe'r the wide desert, through the darkening wave, 
To be his friend, his courier, and his slave. 
Would not weird Merlin, if some mightier power 
Could burst the spell, which till the world^s last hour 
Doth bind him sleeping on the Breton shore 
'Neath the charmed thorn-tree— could he rise once 
more — 

Would not he own as in uncouth amaze 
On those long lines of wire he cast his gaze. 
That there are charms more searching, spells more 
strong, 

E*en than the witchcraft of romance and song ? 

Approach, ye mighty ones of former time. 
The Titan children of the world^s young prime ; 
Come sightless Homer with thy brother bard, 
The earliest names by dull oblivion spared ; 
While earth yet lasteth can to none belong 
A rank so lofty or a fame so long. 
Draw near Anacreon, though thy ode divine 
Loved more the lightnings which from bright eyes shine 
D 
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Than heaven's red fire-bolt my Thyme chooseth now ; 

And queen-like Sappho, and Alcaeus thou, 

And reverend Socrates, and Plato mild. 

And the stern stoic, and sweet Pleasure's child : 

That glorious trio of the Grecian stage ; 

And all whose names are writ on Hellas' page 

In golden letters, that must last while Fame 

And Freedom ring with her eternal name : 

And thou, Lucretius, whose full Greek-like burst 

Of simple eloquence, deep pathos, first 

Caught my young mind, and led my soul to see 

The real sweetness of philosophy ; 

And pious Virgil, Horace ever gay, 

Those old-world names that cannot pass away. 

And they of modem days, who too have trod 

With steps as mighty Fame's uneven road, 

Shakespere and Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, he 

The warrior bard who sang of Arcadie ; 

And gentle Surrey, though nor lyre divine, 

Nor the bright tears of his own Geraldine, 

Could save his young life from the tyrant's wrath, 

Fool ! who would pave to heaven in blood his path. 

And Bacon, " greatest, meanest, of mankind," 

Statesman, philosopher, and poet — ^blind 

Through his own glory, his own spirit's might, 

He fell and set in gloom, who gleamed so bright 

The patient sage, who strengthened gaze of men 

The secret of the universe to ken, 

And from dark Chaos won an empire wide : 

Time-serving Waller — the stern regicide, 
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Who clomb so high, and ventured to rehearse 

Mysteries immortal in his mortal verse — 

And Lovelace, poor and honourable, till 

Death came at length and closed his life of ill ; 

But through his loyal faith, his constancy. 

Who left a name behind that should not die. 

Hume, Gibbon, Rousseau, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, 

Still great, if even they indeed must bear 

The deep responsibility, the guilt, 

Of all the blood by their disciples spilt ; 

And Byron child of genius — Chatterton, 

Keats, Coleridge, Shelley, to the world unknown ; 

But to the gifted few, who soar above 

Earth's clouds, the objects of exceeding love. 

What of love, said I ? 'tis too cold a word ; 

They are not loved, but like a god adored. 

And all who seated, where no envying breath 

Can hurt their memory, died not in their deadi ; 

But o'er the wretched, blinded, crowd below, 

Blaze stars of heaven, with an eternal glow : 

Draw near and witness, humbled to the ground. 

Say, " We with all our genius never bound 

Heaven's lightning to the earth, and bade it be 

Our messenger to lands beyond the sea. 

We ne'er have circled even in our soul 

The globe with letters of a fire-wrought scroll ; 

Eastward and westward unto ocean's end 

The more than ' winged,' the lightning word, to send. 

We have not done this — ^whoso this hath done, 

Weave for him, Genius, thy most glorious crownj' 

D 2 
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So say, and stoop each glory-circled brow 
Down to the very dust, as I do now. 

I fear, and yet I wonder, as I cast 
My spirit's anxious eye upon the past, 
The present, and the future. Who shall read 
The book of fate, what is for earth decreed ? 
When France was even in her palmiest hour, 
Her pride of genius, bloom of mental power. 
E'en then the wrath burst on her, and her fame 
Was turned to blood, her glory to her shame. 
Must we fear this for England ? Can it be 
The intellectual power, the energy. 
The restlessness of life, the daring pride. 
Which biddeth man Hke a Colossus stride 
Across the wide world, and his fire-bom team 
Yoke to his chariot, unsubstantial steam. 
To send his voice enveloped in the flame 
To those far cHmes he knows not but by name ? 
Can these be signs of hastening decay. 
The hollow glory of the autumn day ; 
The golden splendour of the withering leaf. 
That smiles and so would hide its dying grief; 
The too expanded beauty of the flower. 
Which blooms most fully in its fading hour ; 
The last bright glimmer of the morning star ? 
They can be, and I fear me that they are 1 

Yet 'tis a wondrous thought to contemplate ; 
Space, time, it seemeth to annihilate. 
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Can man outstrip the whirlwind ? Can he send 

His voice upon the lightning ? Can he bend 

The powers of earth, of heaven, to do his will ? 

Yes, he hath done this, be it well or ill. 

Yet I would know, if it to man were given 

To scan the dark decrees of fate or heaven ; 

Why the whole world doth like an eagle grey 

Renew the vigour of her pristine day ? 

Why men are restless, hovering there and here, 

As do the wild-birds when the storm is near ; 

Signs of the times, what may ye all portend, 

A new commencement, or the final end ? 

The shackles he hath worn so long at length 

Shall man fling from him ? Shall his spirit*s strength 

Burst forth in all her glory, as the sun 

Breaks through the veil of mist around him thrown ? 

Shall sin and want and folly now not be ? 

Shall superstition leave the spirit free ? 

These are sweet dreams, and if they might — But, no ! 

They are but dreams ; experience proveth so. 

So is it now, as *tis in every time, 

Increase of knowledge is increase of crime. 

Simplicity and trustfulness are fled, 

And loyal faith, and hope herself is dead. 

Can these be heralds of a golden age ? 

No, of the darkest spot on history's blood-stained page! 

And yet 'tis pleasant messages to send 
So far, so swiftly, to some dear-loved friend ; 
To those whose hearts leap with electric thrill, 
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To feel we think of them, we love them still. 

O envious wire ! that will the words condense, 

Till they be robbed of their sublimer sense, 

And strike the ear with that cold business tone, 

Which mocks the heart that looks for love alone. 

Far fly thy messages o'er land, through sea. 

Yet mind flies farther, speedier, than thee. 

In one half-moment it can fly as far 

As from low earth to heaven's remotest star. 

There is a Telegraph in loving eyes 

Of kindred spirits when they sympathise, 

And timid glances with their sting of joy 

Pierce through the breast of maiden and of boy, 

In smiles whose sweetness in the memory dwells, 

The hand's soft pressure, lingering farewells ; 

What penetrates so far, or flies so fast ? 

They pierce into the heart unseen, untraced ! 

Who shall the mind restrain ? no chains of wire 

It needs to bear along its heavenly fire, 

Free as the lightning that in air doth rove, 

Not that which man invents ! On wings of love, 

While the limbs rest, or in our dreams by day. 

To where the loved one dwells it soars away. 

As mine e'en now. Oh hush, my soul ! Be wise ! 

Why tell cold hearts, that cannot sympathise 

With what thou feelest, a beloved name, 

Too pure for mention by the tongue of shame ! 

One whom thou lovest would'st thou wish to be 

The butt of jest, of cruel raillery? 

The purest mind, the loveliest form, the sun 
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Hath ever risen, the heaven smiled down upon, 

Would'st thou that words of sarcasm should touch ? 

Ah ! even now I have betrayed too much. 

If I have heard the midnight's solemn tone, 

Nor from my labour stirred, if I have known 

The aching brow, the throb, the weariness, 

It is in hope thy smile my toil may bless. 

If I have chosen that rough path to tread. 

Which leads through tears to where the mighty dead 

Beck from their height eternal, if I seek 

To follow in their track with steps more weak. 

'Tis this inducement, that I yet may be 

More worthy of thy love, more near to thee, 

That thou may*st in the world yet hear my name. 

Dwarf brother to the giant sons of Fame. 

That poverty and want and scorn and woe 

Such must expect to bear, I feel, I know. 

Yet let them come, for them what need I care ! 

Others have borne them, and I too can bear. 

Where am I wandering ? Whither am I gone ? 
Far from the subject I commenced upon ! 
And yet perhaps not far : there surely is 
Something electric in love's pain and bliss, 
The lightning glance, the sympathetic sigh, 
The smile, the softened tones, whose meanings fly 
Into the bosom never to expire, 
Till the grave quench our spirit's heaven-born fire ! 

How, after traversing the ether plain, 
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Shall I draw near to the dull ground again ? 
Is it not better, like heaven^s own sweet bird, 
The shrill-voiced lark, whose melodies are heard 
In the blue firmament, to cease to sing 
E'en there, and make for earth with silent wing ? 



Weak are these verses, but I let them go : 

Judge thou them kindly, and thou wilt, I know. 

Thou wilt not look on them with stern cold eyes. 

Like those whose pleasure 'tis to criticise. 

Whose pleasure and whose business, but their breath 

Brings to the mind's flowers the cold frost of death. 

But do not thou do so; do not compare 

Me by the great names which eternal are : 

Think of me only as of one, whose mind 

Solace in verse from life's dull cares doth find. 

You have not understood me, have not known 

My spirit's thoughts, who can, or e'en his own ? 

Alone I seem to stand amidst the crowd. 

Too sensitive, and, it may be, too proud. 

To look for pleasure in the scenes of life. 

The toil, the turmoil, the soul-wearying strife. 

At times I force my spirit to partake 

Of others' joys for their, for mine own sake ; 

But in the mantle of its own deep thought 

My soul is wrapped, e'en when by rights it ought 

In courtesy, in duty, to attend 

To book the eye pores o'er, to voice of friend. 
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When I have left you think at times of me, 

Whatever my fate, of joy or misery; 

Whatever my fate be, whether *tis to rise 

On glory's pinions soaring to the skies, 

A brilliant star amid the heaven of fame : 

Or to die down in obloquy and shame, 

Forgotten, or unnoticed and unknown. 

Like spring-time flower the blight hath fallen upon. 
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I SAW her in her first fresh bloom, 
The opening bud of maidenhood ; 

The fairest maiden in the room, 

With looks of love but half subdued. 

I marked her passion-kindling eye, 
A pure deep lake of tenderness ; 

But could not raise mine own on high 
The soul's emotion to express. 

I fluttered moth-like near her side, 
My ear the words she uttered caught ; 

But those I would have spoken died. 
Ere issued from the w^omb of thought. 

I watched her fingers' touch awake 
The soft piano's mellow tone ; 

I heard her voice such music make, 
As flows from angel lips alone. 

The miser's wealth, the minstrel's fame, 
I felt I could with ease resign ; 

A low-roofed cot, a noteless name. 
Enough were if she so were mine. 
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Silently the night is falling, 
And the dusky shadows creep ; 

Nature's solemn voice is calling 
All her children unto sleep. 

Cold and pale the moon is shining, 
Cold as bitter death's embrace ; 

Pale as cheek of maiden pining. 
For the hopes of buried days. 

Calm and pure the stars are beaming 
In the blue unfathomed skies, 

Teaching, or to teach us seeming. 
Forecasts of life's destinies. 

On the meadow's fragrant bosom, 
I^ustrous with their own soft light. 

Each a starry microcosm. 

Twinkle the soft dews of night 

[ Let the brow oppressed with sorrow. 
Let the trouble-stricken breast. 
Think not of the coming morrow. 
Dream not of its own unrest. 
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Never aught of earth should cumber 

Spirits on a night thus fair, 
But the soul's ambition slumber, 

And the whisper of despair. 

Come then, mourners, all who languish 
With deep sickness of the heart, 

Gaze ye : as ye gaze the anguish, 
Which consumes you, will depart. 



SONNET. 

How pleasant is it to withdraw the foot 

From worldly walks and men of every day, 
Dull souls, who reck not of the high pursuit 

Of that which only can the search repay ! 
The smoky city, and the palace gay 

Are but ill preparations for a mind, 
Which, leaving earth and earthly cares behind. 

Would taste the sweetness of philosophy. 
Who lives with fashion fashion's fetters bind, 

'Tis but the desert that doth set us free. 
There where man dwells not, or, if any dwell, 

Continue in their pristine purity, 
And have not turned our earth into a hell, 
As those in cities have we know too well. 
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The tearful breezes of the kindly spring, 

The full rich splendour of midsummer day, 
The notes which wild birds in deep forest sing. 

The daedal flowers that make the meadows gay, 
The softened beauty of still eventide, 

Its cooling fragrance and its falling dew. 
Night's beaming stars, and meteors that glide 

Like fiery spirits the dim ether through, 
The bright tincts blazoned on each fading tree, 

The heaped-up horn of autumn, and blithe rows 
Of yellow corn-stalks waving like a sea. 

The jewelled rainbow telling the storm's close, — 
These all are dear ; but love is dearer yet : 
Its first sweet dawning who would e'er forget ! 
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Hence, gloomy care, while that we yet are young, 

To thee we wish not to have aught to say ; 

While yet our hearts are warm, our nerves are strung 

With health and vigour, keep thee still away ; 

Approach not till the winter of old age, 

When these exuberant locks are thin and grey ; 

While life as yet is in its summer day. 

The sparkling wine-cup and the joyous song. 

And that sweet war which men with women wage, 

Should our affections, our firee souls, engage. 
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EROTYLON. 



The glance of loving eyes, the witching smile, 

The blush, the trembling, and the bosom's swell, 

The half-concealed, half-apparent wile, 

The various graces we can feel, not tell — 

The charm of manner, the soft siren tone — 

Oh ! these could make a paradise of hell. 

Who would without them choose in heaven to dwell ? 

Ah ! let us, therefore, while we may, beguile 

Our life with pleasures, for when youth is gone 

Joy dwells in memories of the past alone. 

Let us live, therefore, while live yet we can. 
Soothed by soft music from distracting thought, 
And those sweet gifts which woman offers man, 
And the rare magic of the viny draught 
Yes, if these even from our years should take, 
What matter the brief hours that must be bought 
With pain or sadness ? They deserve it not ! 
Should we not count it rather loss than gain, 
If for at best a few short autumns' sake 
From everything we fly which life could joyous make? 
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SENSIBILITY. 

It is not well to have thy heart 

Too deeply touched by human woe, 

To bear in others' griefs a part, 

With anger at their wrongs to glow. 

The sufferings that we cannot cure 

Why look on, why ourselves endure ? 

Alas, I must ! I cannot see 

Poor suffering souls, nor with them mourn ; 
I cannot jest at misery. 

Nor look unmoved in stoic scorn 
Upon the strugglings and the blind 
Hopes and desires of humankind. 

I grieve to see the kings of thought. 
Who can the minds of others sway, 

From all things worthy to be sought 
So often led so far astray 

By dreams of freedom, hopes of bliss. 

That cannot be while this world is. 

I sigh whene'er I meet with those, 
Who ought to read the world aright, 

But now their country's bitterest foes 
In very pity make the night 

Still deeper, murkier, while they deem 

It is the mom's awakening beam. 
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SENSIBILITY. 



I chafe to note the rich, the great, 
Turn coldly from the beggar's cry. 

To mark the earth-sprung ape the state 
Of those of gentle ancestry. 

That princely blood and stainless birth 

Should less than added gold seem worth. 

And men misled and leading wrong, 

Some fools, some false, some both. Ah woe 

The weak are trampled by the strong ; 
The high are hated by the low. 

And faith and friendship, what are they ? 

The cast-off robes of yesterday ! 



The golden dreams of boyhood change 
Long ere life's morning hour is fled. 

And hope will in the heart be strange 
Ere time has frosted o'er the head ; 

'Tis stern experience makes us wise. 

The wormwood medicine of sighs. 

It is not well thy heart should be 

To nature's smile susceptible 
More than thy peers, for th6n to thee 

This world of common life seems hell ; 
The thoughts, the faery thoughts, of youth, 
From such to waken to the truth ! 



EPICURI DE GREGE PORCUS. 
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The soul of love it rudely jars, 
To find so few to sympathise ; 

The struggling hopes, the sordid cares, 
Of human life, the sacrifice 

At Mammon's shrine, which all men bum, 

E*en Pity's self to scorn might turn. 

The cruel word, the mocking sneer. 
Are arrows to the gentle breast ; 

The price we pay is all too dear 

For souls of finer mould ; 'twere best 

To be as others — cold and dull 

Unto the pure, the beautiful. 



EPICURI DE GREGE PORCUS. 

Be we merry while we may. 
Too soon youth will fly away. 
Youth and age and life and all 
In this frail world ours we call 
Raise the laugh of mirthful sound, 
Let the wine-cup circle round. 
Let the beam of beauty's eye 
Shine upon thee, till thou die. 
What is Death, that it should seem 
Something fearful ? 'Tis a dream — 
'Tis a dropping into sleep — 
'Tis an unfilled blank — a leap 
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50 A LAMENT FOR THE SUMMER. 

From life's cliff into the sea 
Of escapeless destiny. 
Do we fear when night is nigh 
Sinking into rest ? Then why- 
Should we so much fear to die ? 
Wherefore should it overspread 
All our joys with so much dread, 
That those joys an end must have, 
And that end must be the grave ? 
Rather let us laugh the while 
Sun and season on us smile : 
With our temples crowned with flowers 
Let us pass the jocund hours ; 
Be we merry while we may, 
While life's billows yet are gay. 
Care will come quite soon enough, 
When the sea is rolling rough ; 
When the winds are whistling shrill, 
Time enough to think of ill ; 
'Tis not wise to fear before 
Winds and waters really roar. 



A LAMENT FOR THE SUMMER. 

Sing the mournful dirge, for fled 

Is the summer's beauty now ; 
Sadly o'er her cold death-bed 

Withered flowers and leaflets strew. 
The fairest season of the year is dead ! 



MORS JANUA VIT-fi. 
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Change, ye Heavens, your robe of blue 

For the stole of sable gloom 
This dark hour prepareth you. 

Howl, chill breezes, round her tomb : 
With mournful cadence sigh the long night through ! 

Rain, dull clouds, your tears rain down ; 

Let the fair sun veil his light ; 
Bid the ocean billows moan ; 

Bid them gush their bosoms white. 
Lament ! the mistress whom all loved is gone ! 



MORS JANUA VIT^. 

" Haud igitur redit ad nilum ses ulla, sed omnes 
Discidio redeunt in corpora material. 
Postremo pcrewnt imbres, ubi cos pater aether 
In gremium matris terrai praecipitavit ; 
At nitidae surgunt fniges, ramique virescunt 
Arboribus, crescunt ipsae fetuque gravantur : 
Hine alitur porro nostrum genus atque ferarum." 

Lucretius. 

Man is bom and lives and dies ; 

Flowers spring up and bloom and pine ; 
Nations fall, and others rise, 

In their hour these too decline ; 
On the sea*s contested strand. 
Here the ocean, there the land, 
Gain by turn the upper hand. 
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MORS JANUA VITiE. 



Waters that in rain descend, 

In the dew evaporate ; 
Heat and cold have each an end ; 

Months and years must terminate ; 
Earth herself, the night-queen's ray. 
Planets, stars, the lord of day. 
Shall in season pass away. 

All things perish ; and again 
From their ruins others come, 

Like the Phoenix, which in vain 
Dieth in his Ethiop home ; 

Ever from the fragrant pyre. 

From the ashes of his sire. 

Springs another born through fire. 

Plants from tender seedlings grow 
To the bud's new opening bloom ; 

From the buds the blossoms blow ; 
From the blossoms berries come ; 

Seeds are when these fall away. 

Thus of life with truth we say, 

That its birth is in decay. 

Nothing can to-morrow be, 

As it was the yestermom, 
Not the friends who laughed with thee, 

Nor the home where thou wast born 
Men and beasts and trees and flowers 
In this varying world of ours 
Vary with the. changing hours. 



MORS JANUA VITiE. 

Kindly warmth, love's burning flame, 
When the locks are tinged with grey. 

Never still remain the same 
In the evening of our day ; 

All the generous hopes of youth, 

Self-devotedness and truth, 

Are but spring-time flowers in sooth. 

Pleasures one by one depart ; 

All the poetry which made 
Life so happy from the heart 

Flies like summer bird dismayed ; 
As the hours roll circling by, 
Soon, too soon, ourselves we die, 
Dust with dust to fade and lie. 

Who can shun or conquer Death ? 

All things die in heaven, in earth — 
Body, spirit, all bequeath 

Unto Nature whence their birth ; 
By the stable rule of Fate 
From the something they were late 
Other something to create. 
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SCOLION. 

Fill up for me the joyous cup 

Of sweetly-odorous sparkling wine, 
Unto the very brim pour up 

The nectar juice, the juice divine; 
Come let us drink, 
And never think 
Of the sorrow that is past. 

Or the future's clouded brow ; 
Neither joy nor grief can last: 
Let us then be merry now. 
As we drink to the tree 
Whose blood we quaff. 

Blithe daughter of the purple grape, 

Adopted sister of the Muse, 
Bright Peri of the winsome shape, 
Deem not that I thy sweets refuse; 
Though I am coy. 
In thee I joy, 
All the Muse's children do. 

Yet I fear too oft to kiss 
Thy red lip lest I may rue; 
But to-night I give to bliss: 
Hie thee far, Misery, 
Stain not our laugh. 
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THE EQUINOX. 

The Equinox's melancholy howl 

Reminds of death and of the year's decay; 

Now wild and fierce as shriek of midnight ghoule, 
When seeking in the place of tombs her prey, 

Of the foul morsels of corruption there, 

The loathly banquet of the worm to share. 

Now sinking to a low and plaintive moan. 
E'en as a mother mourning for her child, 

For summer, the sweet daughter of the sun, 
Pouring forth sad lament in cadence wild ; 

And cloudy eyes are charged with rainy dew. 

Weeping the mischief their own tears must do. 

But whether low and faint, or wild and shrill, 
Telling of death and of death's sister grief; 

The voice a voice of lamentation still; 

And flowers are withered, and the yellow leaf 

Falls thick and fast beneath the wind gust rude, 

Till in the tempest the spoiled tree stands nude. 

Abroad grim death is stalking wide o'er earth, 
Making her fair breast but one common grave ; 

The ink-robed sky hath put off all his mirth. 
And there is shipwreck on the thirsting wave ; 

On everything on earth in air and sea 

Dark gloom is pressing, where'er Hfe should be. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 



And deadly fever and chill ague now 

Strike down their thousands of frail victim lives : 
In this ill season of the year's wane thou 

Thrivest, oh Death ! and nought beside thee thriv 
Spring's gentle children one by one depart, 
And desolation steals o'er Nature's heart 

Hushed in the sere wood is the wild bird's note, 
The cuckoo and the swallow both are fled ; 

No more the grasshoppers with tireless throat 
Renew their concert on the sodden mead ; 

The vermeil butterflies no longer stay. 

They die of grief for summer's parting day. 



HUMAN LIFE. 

Man's little span of weary years 

Is full of nought but grief : 
Yet though indeed a sea of tears, 

We do not wish the voyage brief. 
But oh ! what must the haven be, 
If that is greater misery? 

O'er this rough sea we all must sail. 
With course some swift, some slow; 

That dreary port we all must hail, 
Both stately ship and pinnace low. 

But when those troubled waves are past. 

Say, will there then be rest at last? 
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TO AUREA. 

What ! not love music ? Can it be 

Thou too hast thought me dull of soul? 
I cannot wake such melody, 

Nor from my harsher tongue unroll 
The sounds divine, 
Which spring from thine ; 
But when from other lips they flow. 

And more than all from her's I love, 
It is the sweetest joy I know; 

For music lifts the soul above. 
Sublime through very heaven to go. 

Then sing to me that song once more : 

'Tis not the words, it is the tone, 
My hushed heart hung throbless o*er, 

And lived but in those strains alone. 
The miser's breast 
Methinks could rest ; 
His sordid care awhile might fly. 

To feel the soft piano chord 
Return that thrilling harmony. 

The notes from thy dear mouth outpoured, 
Which listening to how sweet to die ! 



TO AUREA. 



Yes, darling, I have almost wept 

To hear the shrill- voiced nightingale, 
As by my chamber sadly swept. 

From evefall till the moon waned pale, 
In cadence low 
Her dirge of woe; 
And I have loved to hear the clear 

Burst of the lark from heaven's blue height; 
But nightingale nor lark are dear 

As those sweet sounds I heard to-night, 
And oh ! that I again would hear. 

Refuse me not ! Dost thou not owe 

Some reparation for the thought, 
That music's tones unheeded go 

Through my dull ears, unloved, unsought? 
Sing yet again 
The low soft strain; 
Oh, make me smile ! oh, make me weep ! 

And I will thank thee — not in speech. 
The thrilling pleasure lies too deep. 

And words but mar and cannot reach. 
But in my heart I'll aye both song and singer keep. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON A SUMMER NIGHT. 

The night is fair, the wind is low, 

The stars are gleaming calm and bright; 

It seems the hour to strive with woe, 
To bid despondence take its flight; 

But ah ! grief will not fly so soon 

E'en 'neath the soft and silvery moon. 

The sighing breezes fan my cheek. 

They bring sweet coolness to my brow. 

Their whispering voices seem to speak 
Thy name and mine together now ; 

Yes, whether false or true they be. 

They seem to bid me hope for thee. 

The star-beams in unmeasured space 

Smile down on me, yet do I not 
To meet their smiles mine eyelids raise, 

All but thy smile is now forgot. 
Oh, blithe my trembling soul would be, 
If thy sweet eyes would smile on me ! 

The midnight breath of summer wind, 

The brilliance of the starry ray. 
These cannot cure the grief-sick mind. 

Nor chase the spirit's care away; 
A something more it needeth yet. 
Her love on whom my own is set. 
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ABSENCE. 

The days are passing wearily 

That still withhold me, dear, from thee. 

I think of thee when morning's be'am 

Breaks rudely on the world of dream; 

I think of thee when spreads the sky 

At noon its bright serenity; 

And when the call of sober eve 

The labourer bids his toil to leave ; 

And when the gay embroiderer night 

With stars bespangleth heaven's dim height; 

I gaze on them, and there I see 

In every star but only thee. 

The subject thou of all my song. 

One name aye trembling on my tongue ; 

E'en in that hour I yield to rest. 

When slumber on mine eyes has pressed. 

In every dream by fancy wove 

I see thee, speak with thee, my love. 

In storm and sunshine, joy and woe, 

My thoughts for ever thee-ward flow, 

By day, by night, they're all of thee. 

But thine — are thine at all of me? 



LOVE AND MATHEMATICS. 
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PLATONICS. 

Bright maiden, dearer is thy smile to me 

Than the warm life-drops coursing through these 
veins ; 

Yea, than the hand with which I pen for thee 
These airy fancies of love-woven strains ; 

The world of sight, and all that world contains, 
Hath nothing fairer than thine own dear face. 
The which no limner's skill may ever truly trace. 

And the ideal world, that other globe, 

Where dwell the archetypes of things on earth, 

Which Truth and Beauty garment with a robe 
Of sempiternal light, where is the birth 

Of the pure soul, that in its mighty girth 
Embraceth not amid those shapes above 
A purer, lovelier, thing than thee, my spirit's love. 



LOVE AND MATHEMATICS. 

I TRY to Study j'^'tis in vain, 

In every page your face I see. 
And half in pleasure, half in pain. 
Those fancies wild disable me ; 
From every figure, every line, 
Your merry glances archly shine ; 
I think of you, and I am sick 
Of Euclid and Arithmetic. 



MY lady's beauty. 



My outward eye is on the book, 

But wandering on the wing of thought 
My spirit, dear, on you doth look, 

And pen and paper heedeth not ; 
Whatever there with listless mind 
I scrawling note, I only find 
That after all the words I frame 
Are but the letters of your name. 



MY LADY'S BEAUTY. 

My love is beautiful as day 

With heaven-blue eyes and golden hair ; 
Oh, seems it all too fond to say 

That she is more than any fair ; 
Yet this I know, none else can be 
So beautiful to me, to me. 

My lady has such witching ways. 
And in her smile such magic lies ; 

In every step such faery grace, 
I could devour her with my eyes ; 

She has that charm no words express. 

The very soul of loveliness. 

I think no other smiles as she. 
And God forgive me if I err ; 

But would she only smile on me. 
Oh, I could barter heaven for her ! 

One love-look from her gentle eyes 

Were worth a year of Paradise. 



NECESSITY OF LOVING. 



RETURN OF CHRISTMAS. 

The winter fire is burning 
On the swept hearth cheerily ; 

The Christmas is returning: 
Will it bring me sight of thee ? 

If otherwise, it hath come in vain, 
And can bring no joy to me. 

Chill frosts have nipped the sweet flowers, 
On the ground the leaflets lie ; 

Gloomy, gloomy, frown the hours : 
Yet my heart is blithe, and why? 

Because I have hope to meet again 
The smile of thy soft blue eye. 



NECESSITY OF LOVING. 

No, never bid me cease to love, 

For I must either love or die ; 
The heart which beauty cannot move, 

Which looks with unimpassioned eye 
Upon a face, a form, like one 
I saw to love, the cold flint stone 
Is far less cold, some sparks of fire 
We can strike from it, though they soon expii 



SEPARATION. 



The body soon must pine in death, 

If food and drink it useth not ; 
What these are to the life of breath, 

To the sublimer life of thought 
Is love, sweet love ; a heart like mine 
Must either love, or loveless pine ; 
To me it meaneth what the shower 
And sun of spring mean to the budding flower. 



SEPARATION. 

The hills are melting from my sight, 
The hills my lady walks upon ! 

My day is fading into night, 
Delight seems gone. 

The church in fancy still I view, 

The leaping brook, the golden gorse ; 

The landscape alters. Gaze anew. 
Pursue thy course. 

The day is bright, the heartless wind 

Breathes perfumed kisses on my cheek ; 
Gay mocker, no ! I leave behind 
All I care seek. 

To love, and be beloved in turn, 
What other gladness equals this ? 

To hope, nor hope's requital earn, 
Grief's keystone is. 



TO AUR£A. 
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Dear lady mine, my doubt remove, 
If love of right may kindness claim.* 

The bolt is shot : I fear to prove 
How near mine aim. 

By look or action, word or sign, 
Suggest it Yet I dread to know. 

Hope, even such faint hope as mine. 
To lose were woe ! 



TO AUREA. 

" I said, oh that I had wings like a dove I for then would I fly away, ; n 1 
be at rest*'— Psalm Iv. 

I WOULD I had the dove's swift wing. 
That I might fly, my love, to thee, — 

The only ark to which I cling 
In this wide flood of misery ! 

Its waters darkly rave around ; 

There is no isle, no mountain, none ; 
My weary soul can find no ground 

Whereon to rest, save thee alone. 

The deep abysses of despair 
Around me yawn, and where art thou ? 

Come to me, darling, death is there. 
And I am sinking even now. 

I cannot reach one olive leaf. 

One spray of hope, to bring to thee ; 

The billows of despondent grief, 
The clouds of gloom are all I see. 
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AT MIDNIGHT. 

'Tis midnight now, the hour of rest, 

The stars are glimmering in the sky ; 
The weary bird hath sought her nest, 

In sleep the pastured cattle lie. 
I hear the horse-hoofs passing sound, 

I hear the house-dog*s watchful bark ; 
As far as eye can glance around 

The heaven is clear, the night scarce dark. 

Thelights around and down the street 

Have been extinguished one by one ; 
The noise of tongues, the tramp of feet, 

The voice of mirth, is feebler grown. 
All nature sleeps, or soon will sleep, 

I only keep my vigil now ; 
I cannot slumber, I must weep. 

And cool with tears this fevered brow. 

Ah me, that I could always stay 

By thee ! that thou would'st call me thine ! 
But I — those words I dare not say. 

And thou— on me thou wilt not shine. 
If thou a cottage maiden wert, 

And I a village labourer's child. 
Then had I poured forth all my heart. 

So mightest thou on me have smiled. 



ANTICIPATION. 



But now I must not, would not, lead 

Along my path thy gentle feet ; 
For thee do pride and manhood plead, 

I should not— can I help it — meet 
Yet oh, whatever my fate may be, 

Bright maiden, in thy lonely hour, 
I pray thee think at times of me, 

Pour forth for me thine eyes* soft shower 

And then when weary years have flowTi, 

And I am gone where all must go, 
Toward him whose heart was all thine own 

Then let thy thoughts in kindness flow. 
If now in too despondent jmde 

I lose all unless thee I win, 
Still let thy breast not harshly chide. 

Think only what I couid have been. 



ANTICIPATION. 

Why, fool, anticijjate distress ? 

Be fear, that carping mentor, dumb ; 
Lose not to-day for happiness, 

If trouble with to-morrow come. 
Be pleasure thine while still it may, — 
Too brief the season of its stay. 
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ANTICIPATION. 



Nor when thine eyes regard the wine 
Bright sparkling in its ruby glass, 

Then when its soft lips pout to thine, 
Look back still upon pain which was 

So shortly since, or soon shall be, 

When 'tis thine hour of destiny. 



Why when thou look's t on those, on those, 
Around thy heart more closely twined. 

Think gloomy thoughts of coming woes, 
The common lot of humankind, 

How tribulation needs must fall 

Upon the tenderest loved of all ? 

When ardent gazings seem to meet 
Responsive smiles and glances coy, 

Why muse in bitter mood how fleet, 
How transient, is hfe's purest joy. 

How beauty fades, love flies away, 

When hearts grow cold and tresses grey ? 

While Fate a respite gives be blithe. 
Look neither backward nor before 

Upon the hour when thou must writhe 
In torture : it but makes it more 

This brooding o'er it, all thy care 

Will never teach thee well to bear. 



COLD LOOKS. 



Look not before if days are bright, 
If loving eyes thy smile return ; 

Indulge the spirit in delight 
While yet thou may'st, nor madly spurn 

The joyaunce of the hour, that boon 

Which Fortune lends, will take back soon ! 



COLD LOOKS. 

The heaven upon the earth smiles down, 

The moon upon the sea, 
Why therefore so unkindly frown, 

Dear mistress mine, on me ! 

Old Ocean with his dimpled cheek 

Doth kiss the summer shore ; 
Of love those whispering wavelets speak. 

They say not, love is o'er. 

Peace smoothes each line of Nature's face. 

But trouble fills my breast ; 
'J empestuous thoughts each other chase. 

Where can I else find rest ? 
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THE REMINISCENCK 

I SAW my darling clad in bright array, 
Shining upon me like a summer day, 
Under her hat the folds of golden hair 
Were rippled gently by the noontide air ; 
Her blue eyes lit with their own radiant light 
Sparkled like ocean when its waves are bright, 
As I have seen them, when the winds are still. 
Laugh round the grey cliffs of old Tintagil : 
A soft warm flush was on her fair sweet face, 
Her motion gentle, full of winsome grace. 
Her voice more musical than Siren's song. 
Oh ! if I gazed too fondly, or too long. 
She will forgive me ; for as one who seems 
To meet some sweet fay in the world of dream 
So was it with me, and I could not move. 
Could not speak to her, I could only love ! 
Or if she will not, let her dear lips say 
What penance therefore I to her must pay ; 
And I will bear it with such fond delight, 
As for his lady some world-errant knight, 
Or tear-dimmed votary kneeling at the shrine 
Of that one saint whom most he deems divine 
She is my heart's love, its own chosen queen. 
All else surpassing by eye ever seen ; 
Sweet saint, the idol whom than others more 
My prayer invoketh, and my thoughts adore. 
Oh I even sorrow if for her we love, 
Although unguerdoned, is all joy alove. 



MY LADY, SLEEP ! 
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ENJOY THE PRESENT. 

Enjoy the present while thou hast the power, 

While hope and health and to be young are thine ; 

Look never forward to the future hour. 
It will but make thee ere it comes repine. 

Although in distance the dark storm-clouds lower, 
Who would think of them in the blithe sunshine ? 

Enjoy the present, a brief while be gay, 

It is the wisest, for joy will not stay. 

Look never forward ; wherefore would'st thou try 
To meet thy sorrow ere it falls in truth ? 

Is human life so void of misery, 

That thou may'st waste the moments of thy youth ? 

Nay rather, this is sound philosophy, 
To seize occasion, to be glad forsooth 

Some little portion of life's day, ere woes 

Burst on thee rudely and enjoyment goes. 



MY LADY, SLEEP ! 

Sleep, Aurea, sleep I My lady, sleep ! 

Night's quiet hour hath come ; 
Yet chanticleer doth silent keep ; 

The throstle's note is dumb. 



FAREWELL. 



Sleep, Aurea, sleep ! My lady, sleep ! 

I would not have thee hear, 
How by the gate I waking weep. 

Thou dost not deem how near. 

Sleep, Aurea, sleep ! My lady, sleep ! 

The moon looks o*er the hill. 
Upon the field the dew lies deep. 

The wind is hushed and still. 

Sleep, Aurea, sleep ! My lady, sleep ! 

Heaven's star-eyes softly shine ; 
Ah ! were they mine they all were cheap 

To buy one smile from thine. 

Sleep, Aurea, sleep ! My lady, sleep ! 

Nor dream of pain or fear] 
Before the gate I waking weep. 

Thou dost not deem how near. 



FAREWELL. 

Farewell, since it farewell must be ! 

May no worse lot in life be thine. 
Than what my heart would choose for thee, 

Sweet lady mine ! 

Oh, do not use that word to me ! 

You meant it kindly, but it fell 
Upon mine ear too gratingly. 

Can I fare well ? 
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IJNES TO AUREA. 

Oh ! 'tis a bitter pang, a woe, 

The dreariest that the heart can know, 

To feel the immature decay 

Of life's most darling hope, to say 

Farewell to love for aye, for aye ! 

It is a bitter pang, but yet 

'Tis best for thee. I will not fret — 

No, darling, no, this thought shall be 

A soothing medicine to me 

In my dark hour, 'tis best for thee ! 

I loved, and yet I love, yes still 

I feel it with delicious thrill ; 

Though all is changed, and life lies waste. 

The memories of that happy past 

Can never, never, be effaced. 

Farewell to thee ! I ask no more 
Thine answering love, my dream is o'er ; 
But thou wilt pity, not reprove, 
So may the God who gave us love 
Smile on thee from His heaven above ! 
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DARTMOOR. 

" A time to weep and a time to laugh, a time to mourn and a time to 
dance." — Ecclesiastes, 

Shake off, my soul, thy lethargy, 
Perform thy promised task, arise. 
And in the thought of past delight 
Forget the woe that burdens thee ! 
Up, do thy duty, thou must write : 
Write of the sunny memories 
Dear to my cousin and to me ! 



The days on rugged Dartmoor spent 
' you have not sure forgotten yet, 
Tljeir scenes and toils and merriment, 

You have hot and cannot forget ! 
The gorse-clothed heaths and wilding ways, 

The piled-up tombs of warrior dead. 
The giant works of long-gone days, 

The temples of an earlier creed. 
Stern relics of an age outworn ; 

And those stupendous granite towers, 
Which for a myriad years have borne 

The pelting of the thunder showers, 
The earthquake shocks, the winter snows. 

As demons in blaspheming pride, 
Uncowed, unbending to their woes : 

The silver Dart, where it doth glide, 




''The naked grandeur of Hey tor, 
^lassive and tcnipest-woni and grey, 
Fit altar for the Druid hoar." 



DARTMOOR. 



Meandering amongst rocks and trees, 

The pleasant meals beneath the shade, 
You have not sure forgotten these ; 

The rides, the walks, the slumbers made 
More sweet by toil, the glorious hue 

Of heaven aloft and earth beneath, 
The shadov/y clouds, the faint dim blue 

Of ocean, the free wind's cool breath, 
The broad hills stretching far away ; 

The naked grandeur of Hey tor. 
Massive and tempest-worn and grey, 

Fit altar for the Druid hoar. 
Some even think that lingering there. 

Amid the starless gloom of night. 
Still ring forth shrieks of wild despair. 

Still shadowy shapes perform their rite. 
I will not say if this can be, 

I v\rill not say if spirits still 
Live on and walk on earth as we, 

Haunting the life scenes of their ill. 
As some have held, and some hold now. 

Despite the cold philosophies 
Which faith and trust would disallow ; 

It may be that our darkened eyes, 
When lighted from on high, can read 

More than to common minds appears, 
The secrets of the mouldering dead, 

The issues of unentered years ; 
And to the world above, below. 

In dreams at times the knowledge stray 



DARTMOOR. 



If this be so, or not be so, 

Recks little in a poet's lay — 
And Fingal Bridge as wild divine 

As Eden's hills, and that weird wood 
AVhose gnarled oaks their trunks entwine 

Like Pythons in embraces rude. 
The spot is cursed : it stands alone, 

Unnatural and weird and hoar, 
As 'twas a thousand years agone, 

And may be for a thousand more. 
The spot is cursed ; I do not know 

If lay or legend linger still 
On those wild heaths— it must be so ; 

Traditions that would strangely thrill 
The heart and tingle in the ear, 

A tangled mystery of crime. 
Wherefore the blight of God is here. 

And shall be till the terra of time. 
Oh, those were pleasant, pleasant, hours 

Ah woe is me, that they are gone ! 
But when the cloud of sorrow lowers. 

E'en memories of delight seem flown. 
Sweet is the smile of greeting friend, 

And sweet the words of cheerful glee. 
The graceful courtesies which blend 

Companions into harmony. 
At times 'tis good behind to leave 

The world with all its petty cares, 
To win from toil a brief reprieve. 

To commune in her own deep lairs 




Fingal Bridge, as wild divine 
As EdjetfiWIta." 



DARTMOOR. 



With Nature, till the spirit wings 

Her dream-way from the mire, tlie strife, 
Unto those bright and secret things, 

Which make a Paradise of life ; 
AVhen blithely smile the sunny rays, 

Or night looks downward from her throiie. 
Oh, those were pleasant, pleasant, days ! 

And woe is me, that they are gone ! 
Ah woe is me ! for nevermore 

Such moments shall be mine again ; 
My happiness in life is o'er. 

But sorrow and despair remain. 
And now I wander forth to tread 

The path that sometimes ends in fame ; 
But well-a-day ! the smiles which led 

My soul and pointed its proud aim. 
Are vanished now, are changed for aye. 

And I am left, and still live on. 
Though hope and peace are passed away, 

And fame and fortune are not won ! 
But what is fame ? A keen desire. 

That leaves the heart as void as 'twas, 
The twinkling of a meteor fire, 

A fen flame on a lone morass. 
Which him who follows still doth guide 

Through mire and marsh, until he lie 
Cast down in broken-hearted pride 

Into the slough of misery ! 
Oh, pity me ! for I am one 

Whom cares and fears have gathered o'er,. 



DARTMOOR. 



I do not shrink, for I have done 

With things that others seek ; no more 
Can sorrow vex or joy delight, 

Oblivion wound or praise make gay ; 
My very noon is turned to night, 

My years are young, my heart is grey. 
There was a glory in the year, 

A beauty in the flowers and trees : 
Tis gone, and all is cold and drear. 

I listen to the autumn breeze ; 
I listen, 'tis the funeral bell 

Of hope and rest and joy for me ; 
I hear it sink, I hear it swell. 

Its burden still is misery. 
Is misery ! down, down, weak thought, 

Not yet I'll weep, not yet despair, 
That precious prize, so fondly sought. 

May still be won ; if not, to bear 
Is better than these useless sighs, 

Useless and weak, in scornful pride, 
Superior unto fate to rise, 

And bear what must indeed betide. 
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THE AWAKING. 

As one who set on by a robber band, 
Falls unaware by one brain-crushing blow, 
Senseless he falls, nor yet doth understand 
All then he loseth ; it with me was so 
In the first moment of this dreaded woe, 
When that sweet hope, which in mine own despite 
I still had cherished of her gentle smile, 
Passed vanished like a dream with dying night, 
Nor even fancy could again beguile. 
There was a dull sensation in the brain, 
*A strange sad feeling as of one overtired. 
Who would lie down and rest him, hardly pain, 
The absence rather of a joy desired ; 
I was so stunned by the exceeding weight 
Of mine own anguish, that it seemed less great. 
As yet I knew not the full meaning. No ! 
It was not night although the sun had set, 
Some lingering brightness did around still glow. 
The pain had pierced not to my spirit yet 
But now I know it ; ever more and more 
It sinks into me, as day passes day. 
All I once sought for, all I now deplore, 
Her perfect beauty and her pleasant way, 
The vain aspirings thus so sadly o*er, 
Hope's quicker even than the gourd's decay. 
Love's sweet ambition cast aside for aye. 
Oh God ! what monstrous and soul-killing crime 
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THE AWAKING. 



Had my hands wrought in very childhood's hour, 

That ere my Hfe hath passed its matin prime 

DeHght appears thus but a withered flower ? 

Because I loved with too absorbing love, 

Was that a reason love should end in woe ? 

That plant, transplanted out of heaven above, 

A bright exotic upon earth should blow, 

A healing balsam to our care remove 

By its sweet touch, not make grief deadlier grow ! 

Was this done rightly, gentle lady mine ? 

Have I deserved this for the love I gave ? 

Yet no ! I would not against thee repine, 

I am thy vassal only and thy slave, 

I dare not fancy what thou dost to me 

Done wrongly, darling, for that cannot be. 

Yet hast thou caused, oh my love, my own, 

Alas, no longer must lip call thee this ! 

That thou art not this is my heart s chief moan, 

That I have found it all my sorrow is ! 

My life thou causest, oh beloved one, 

Seem but a lesson I to learn would miss, 

A weary task I would have quickly done ; 

That I were even as my mother is. 

With her within her peaceful grave at rest ! 

Had but she lived I were not so distressed. 

She would have soothed me with her gentle skill, 

Making wounds lighter that no touch can heal ; 

For she at least could understand and feel : 

Now those around me are of heart too chill. 

Too dull to notice, though I scarce conceal. 
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TO 

"'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all." 

Tennyson. 

With all its anguish, all its pain, 

The hope on which my heart was set, 
The dream I may not dream again, 
Yet think not I would now forget : 
Oh no, the past though gone is very pleasant yet ! 

Better have hoped, though hope must fall 

A withered leaf, have loved and been 
Deceived, than not have loved at all ; 
There are some golden hours between. 
And high and holy thoughts the soul from earth which 
wean ! 

Dear friend, and more than friend, for thou 

Hast as a sister been to me 
In this mine hour of sorrow now, 

Where can I look except to thee 
For wise and gentle words of soothing sympathy ? 

The friendly speech and kindly tone 

Are sweet, although they do not heal 
The heart that love has left alone, 

The dreary thoughts which o'er us steal ; 
'Tis very sweet to know there still is one to feel ! 
G 
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Others may talk, but thou wilt not, 
With keen reproach or scornful jest 

Of him whose yearning spirit sought 
Rest where it should not look for rest, 
A moth that wooed one star on evening's radiant breast! 

Dear * * *, thou hast kindly borne ; 

Bear yet a little while with me : 
For it is hard to meet with scorn 

From dearest lips, to feel that she 
Thy heart almost adores loves not, perhaps loathes thee ! 

It is a hard, hard thing to say 

To those bright hopes, which would have made 
An Eden out of earth, for aye 
Such sad farewell as I have said, 
E'en though the heart within have nothing to upbraid. 

Some solace springs for brooding thought 

From this — sad refuge in despair, 
When comfort too is sorrow bought — 
But better thus ! She need not share 
Along life's parted paths her kindred load of care. 



ho! bring me wine. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT. 

My years are in their early leaf, 

But yet they are not green, 
The frosts of care, the storms of grief. 

Have robbed them of their sheen. 

And worse than frost or driving storm, 

Within my opening buds 
The evil blight, the cankerworm. 

Of Disappointment broods. 

The storm, the frost, the withering blast, 

Have gone my spirit o*er, 
And though my boyhood scarce is past, 

I yet am young no more. 



HO ! BRING ME WINE. 

Ho ! bring me wine that I may steep 
My saddened thought in wine, 

And do thou from the harp-chord sweep 
Music divine. 

Perchance its wild and solemn tone 
Will waken thoughts of peace ; 

It made in days that long are gone 
Saul's dark hour cease. 
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HO ! BRING ME WINE. 

A mist is brooding o*er the lea, 

The sun is cold and pale, 
A hectic flush upon the tree, 

The flower-blooms fail. 

Then bring me wine that I may drown 

My melancholy thought, 
The grief that binds my spirit down 

In chain tear-wrought. 

The glory of the year is fled. 
In earth and heaven 'tis o'er, 

The beauty of the year is dead. 
As ne'er before. 

Alas, the happy summer hours 
From out my heart are flown. 

The leaves of fancy and the flowers 
Of hope all gone ! 

The pang of unrequited love. 
The sting of wounded pride, 

As ghastly spectres dream inwove 
My mirth deride. 

Young am I, but my life is old 

With premature decay. 
For love and hope and joy are cold. 

My heart is grey. 



ho! bring me wine. 

Soon laughing spring will burst again 

On earth and air and sea ; 
This frost which on my heart has lain, 

Can that too flee ? 

Yet bring me wine that I may steep 
My saddened thought in wine, 

And do thou from the harp- chord sweep 
Music divine. 

Fill up the cup, and touch the chords, 

Some lighter measure play. 
With ringing laugh and wit of words 

Keep care at bay. 

Wine, pleasant wine, will make awhile 
E'en sorrow's self seem glad, 

And music's accents oft beguile 
Musings most sad. 

A magic lurks within the bowl, 

A witchcraft in the song. 
That can the pulse of pain control, 

Ah no ! not long. 

Fill up the cup, and touch the chords, 

Some bHther measure play ; 
Too much of time the year affords, 

Too slack the day. 
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DELUSIVE MIRTH. 



Again, again, oh, brim it o'er ! 

To-night let anguish sleep ; 
With morning I shall wake once more. 

Then, then to weep. 



THE BROKEN HEART. 

My life is on the rack of pain, 

Some wild words I at times have spoken ; 
I have loved madly, loved in vain. 

And, Aurea, now my heart is broken. 

Oh ! I was mad to love, to dare 
My wild love unto thee to token ; 

Hope was the turnpike to despair. 

And now my heart, my heart, is broken. 

Ah well-a-day ! 'twere good to sleep 

That long sleep from which who hath woken ! 
Now often as I wake I weep ; 

My heart is broken, Aurea, broken. 



DELUSIVE MIRTH. 

Sorrow may gnaw the heart the while 
It seems most gay ; oh, fancy not 

The dimpling laugh, the sunny smile. 
Sure tokens of the bosom's thought ! 
Smiles are not always blithe, nor laughters woe untaught. 



DELUSIVE MIRTH. 
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The heart may feel and deeply feel, 
And yet its anguish may not show, 

But in defiant pride conceal 
Its intense bitterness of woe : 
None but the soul itself can its own secret know. 

Then think not, if my spirit seems 

At times in boisterous mirth to share. 
If laughter like the lightning gleams 
Athwart the surging waves of care, 
I have forgotten all which once made boyhood fair. 

Oh no ! I never can forget 

The hope then planted in my breast, 

And those cold hopes like spectres yet 
My waking and my sleep molest, 
E'en at the banquet board Love's skeleton is guest 

My comrades laugh in careless glee, 

Healths circle round, they feel no pain ; 
I join them in their revelry, 

But not as they, I wear the chain 
Of anguish round my soul ; oh, must it aye remain ! 
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A LOVER'S THOUGHTS. 

If she were proud, I too in pride 
All thought of her would trample down^ 

But she is kind and gentle-eyed, 
My lady will not frown. 

Have I aspired too high — oh yet, 

Mine is the loss, the whole regret ! 

The whole regret ! Peace, traitor, peace. 

What is there thou dost dare regret ? 
Still would'st thou from thy loving cease, 

Or cancel hope's sweet debt ? 
Thou owest all thou art and hast. 
Alike the future as the past 

I have not done my darling wrong 
By loving ; love as air is free. 

And reverence doth of right belong 
Unto one fair as she : 

A death of torture I would die 

Ere harm her e'en unwittingly. 

Why should I heed what some infer ? 

I have not hurt her aught in this ; 
From others I appeal to her, 

The only judge she is : 
But if I had she would not chide, 
She is too kind and gentle-eyed. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

Dear cousin, 'tis not that I deem my lay 
Can do you honour, or delight convey ; 
I dare not hope this, but a friend you were 
In this heart-sorrow, in my hope's despair ; 
I would not be then, nor appear to be, 
Ungrateful for such gentle sympathy : 
Therefore I hope, though hasty rhymes like these 
Can little pay you, the goodwill may please. 

I loved ; why thus with vain repeating tell 

The tale oft over? yourself know how well. 

Most like a prodigal my wealth I set 

Upon one hazard, and have failed — but yet 

Again would venture, and again would bear 

All that I have borne, if again it were. 

I loved her, loved her as but only one 

Who feels the poesy of life has done, 

So deeply, truly, as in youth's first days 

The heart can love once, when one smile outweighs 

A whole world's empire, and each tone, each look. 

Is known and noted into memory's book. 

Oh, often have I in the pleasant noon 

Of some bright day of August or of June, 

Resting at ease beneath the quivering shade 

Of dancing leaves with which the light wind played, 

The bee-like wind from every garden flower 

The fragrance stealing it around did shower, 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 



Oft wished I were that wind, unknown, unseen, 
To hover near her where my heart has been ! 
Oft have I gone forth in the calm still night. 
And turned half-envious to those orbs of light; 
Yes, sometimes longed I were that heaven to gaze 
With all its star eyes on her upturned face ! 
The chair she sat in — ay, each walk that she 
Has trodden once is hallowed ground to me. 
In every day work, in each midnight dream. 
To see her, hear her, be with her, I seem. 
Ah well-a-day ! those happy hours are fled. 
As dreams at waking, as a greeting sped. 
When I could meet her face to face, could see 
My love, my lady, all in all to me. 
And hear her voice, yet in too reverent fear 
Scarce rightly answer, feel her presence near. 
And the sweet influence which from her did pass. 
Changing my nature till it nobler was. 
The hope, the happiness, I then have kno^^Tl 
Is dead for ever, is hke swallow flown : 
The swallow goes, he is not long away ; 
Oh, joy will longer than the swallow stay ! 
Christmas retumeth, but no more to me 
Its name a charm is bidding sorrow flee ; 
Christmas returneth, other hearts unite 
In brief enjoyment for the hour's delight : 
To me 'tis meaningless, it brings no rest. 
No soothing welcome, to my grief-sick breast. 
Nought but the memory of old joys, which make 
Sorrow still deeper, when despair doth wake. 



A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
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Tis just two years since ; yes, two years are o'er 

Since first I met her I shall meet no more : 

I saw, I loved her ; do not blame, but no. 

You have not blamed me, will not blame, I know. 

I saw, I loved her, and each time we met 

Found out new causes — I find new ones yet. 

Are these words passioned ? but what words unfold 

The spirit's meaning ? they are far too cold ! 

'Tis not her beauty, though indeed divine. 

Her charm of manner, that so closely twine 

Around my spirit, there is. more, far more. 

Yes, I have known her, I have studied o'er 

Her perfect nature, and I feel that she 

Is far too beautiful, too good, for me : 

She is most worthy of my love, but I 

Of her unworthy. Very bitterly 

My heart upbraids me, if I ere hath sought 

To win one sunny smile, one gentle thought : 

Oh, had mute glances of mine eyes not shown 

Already that I loved, she had not known 

A tale of passion from my tongue, my pen ! 

Oh yet, believe me, there are seasons when 
The heart soars upward, and the love is pure 
From every worldly thought that can allure 
The weaker moment or the grosser sense. 
That longeth, looketh, for some recompense ! 
Times are there when the spirit culls no pain 
From withered hopes and vows breathed forth in 
vain 
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In ears that hear not, but Love's own hands heal 

The hurts he gave us, till no more we feel — 

No more awhile — the stings of wounded pride 

Within us rankle ; lovely fancies glide 

0*er the calm surface of the pensive heart ; 

Ah, woe is me, they must so soon depart ! 

You cannot feel all this perhaps, my dream 

Something strange, tedious, unto you may seem : 

Forgive me and bear with me, for as yet 

I cannot even for one hour forget 

The common things of every garish day 

A deeper meaning to my soul convey ; 

I cannot think or write of common things. 

The sad sweet memory of the past still clings 

In pain or pleasure to my heart Oh, why 

Cast it forth from me ? I must love or die ! 

She, she has scorned me. I have said adieu 

To her for ever, but I still am true 

To love and mine own heart ; strange things have been 

Ere now to lovers ; our own eyes have seen, 

Our ears have heard them, and there yet may be — 

I dare not hope it — still some rest for me ; 

For hearts are fickle, and true love sometimes 

Reaps it full guerdon e'en in these cold times. 

If men smile on me, if I win wealth, fame, 

Fain would I link her to my fate, my name ! 

If not, behevest thou I then dare make 

Her life unhappy for my selfish sake ! 

I never wished for that. Some may have thought 

Too hardly of me ; you I feel have not, 



A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
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And I am grateful, but no words express 
All the heart feeleth in its loneliness, 
I cannot speak it, to your own kind breast 
I leave the consciousness it brought some rest 



There is a dull cold weight upon the soul 

That weighs it sometimes down, dark broodings roll 

0*er its vexed surface, as though all were vain. 

The heavy spirit might not soar again. 

Till all seems dark within, around, above. 

And Nature's beauty can no longer move ; 

But the heart sickeneth in despair, as though 

Its thoughts might never in sweet verses flow. 

It is not always thus ; some Eden gleams, 

At times dawn on me from the world of dreams, 

Far from these sluggish mists and haunts of men, 

The fancy goes forth, the soul mounteth then, 

And sorrow sleeps, or if there still remain 

Its sense, it is but of such chastened pain, 

So softly tempered and so mild, as is 

Itself half-sister, as might seem, of bliss. 

Then Nature lifteth from our dazed eyes 

The earthly cloud that veils her mysteries, 

The spirit feels to its deep core the power 

Of passionate poesy, till not one flower 

Upon the meadow, not one star above. 

But seems an emblem and a child of Love, 

The song of wild birds, the light rippling wave. 

The falling rain-drop, the blithe sunshine, have 
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Each all deep beauty, and the soul inspire 
With inward warblings, till it seems a lyre 
For unseen fingers to attune and make 
Thereout such music as the world might wake 
From its long torpor, the cold darksome night 
Which lies upon it, into life and light 

Summer is gone, its memories still remain, 
Of pleasure partly but still more of pain ; 
They are gone, those hours in which we wandered 
o'er 

The hills of granite and the breezy moor, 
Undying ruins of that old-world day, 
A creed, a priesthood, that are swept away. 
They are gone for ever : I again may tread 
The elastic heather, but those thoughts are fled. 
A gulf is fixed between those better times 
And these whose shadows darken now my rhymes ; 
Though hope was limited e'en then by fear, 
To but approach her, her lips' music hear. 
Did as an amulet drive care away. 
Could doubt or sorrow near my darhng stay ? 
It was enough, it was a joy alone, 
To only see her as I oft have done ! 
Oh, chiefest once, when met by glad surprise 
I gazed upon her with delighted eyes. 
Almost she seemed — ah, wherefore only seem ? — 
Herself to smile back with one passing beam ! 
• Or I suppose it, as some critics look 
For hidden meanings in a simple book ; 
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Too, too presumptuous, to thus dare to find 
A something more when she was merely kind ! 
Still it was pleasant, oh, when none were near, 
Oft turned I yearning in half hope, half fear 
To the dim distance, if I there might see 
The very hills for her sake dear to me ! 
I could not see them ; it was something yet 
But to look thither where my heart was set. 
When the soul loveth all is changed, on all 
Some rays of beauty from our own thoughts fall ; 
In every sound, in every sight, we trace 
The loved one*s accents and the loved one's face. 
The ocean billows, the fair landscape, seem 
To take a new tinge from the world of dream. 
And nought is dull or trite or common then. 
We talk with Nature, not with hard cold men. 
E'en books, the mirrors of a gone-by age. 
Listless we turn to, we read not their page, 
Far other objects float before the sense. 
Smiles tones and memories that are culled not 
thence. 

Music sounds sweeter, the heavens lovelier shine, 
All things seem beautiful, all things divine. 

The noon of night is come, is gone. Around 
My curtained window the wild wind-gusts sound. 
The pattering rain-drops ever and anon 
Splash roof and casement with dull droning tone. 
I feel not it is cold, note not the fire 
Bums low and dimly, and will soon expire. 
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Books, papers, scattered on my table lie, 
As though to woo me from this apathy ; 
I cannot heed them : let the hours roll on 
Till break of morning, as they oft have done. 
I think not of the night, the dawn-hour grey ; 
My heart is not here, it is far away. 

Accept, sweet cousin, oh ! to him whose breast 

Yearns in its sorrow for some love, some rest, 

That name is soothing ; and if sympathies 

Of heart and feeling are most sacred ties, 

Are we not linked then in a bond more worth 

Than human cousinship and ties of birth ? 

Accept these rhymes, they are but rudely wrought. 

The first impressions of the heart, the thought ; 

But take them as a Christmas gift, from one 

Whose mind feels grateful for words said, deeds done. 

My brain and spirit are o'erwearied now, 

An ache is in my heart, upon my brow. 

Earth's mire clings to me. If they better were 

You should have had them. May you better fare 

Than he who sends them. But oh, fancy not 

I still would alter after all life's lot. 

To not have loved her, no, nor even yet 

To leave off loving, to the past forget ! 

Not love my darling ! Who would madly scorn 

The rose's fragrance for the rose's thorn ? 
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THE VOYAGE. 

The ocean wave be kind to thee, 

The ocean wind be light, 
Although they waft thee far from me, 

Bright spirit of delight ; 
Would they but guide my sighs to thee, 

I would not bear them spite. 

The wintry sun looks coldly down 
With pale and languid gleam. 

The fields, the trees, are bare and brown 
Beside the chilly stream. 

Her waters to the deep roll on, 
Thy smiles will on them beam. 

Ah ! would I but one droplet were. 
That thou might'st smile on me, 

A sun-ray on thy golden hair, 
A flower to bloom for thee, 

That thou might'st on thy bosom wear 
The heart that there would be. 

Adieu ! life's pleasant hours are flown, 

Yet do I not repine, 
Although a loving heart is lone, 

Yet is it only mine, 
The grief, the woe, are all my own, 

The happiness is thine. 
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THE MISSED ONE. 



Yes, thou art gone, my Virginie, 

Thy sunny eyes no more 
May smile on him who yearns for thee, 

Who can alone deplore 
The dream he dared not dream might be 

Is o'er, for ever o'er. 

The gentle spirits of the deep - 

Watch o'er the weary way ! 
The demons of the tempest sleep, 

Lulled by the Undine's lay ! 
The tears I for thy absence weep. 

Thy safety will repay. 

Farewell ! the skies are bright above 

On that sweet southern shore, 
There thou may'st meet, when days have wove 

Their web our spirits o'er. 
With one who better tells his love, 

But not who loves thee more. 

For though the tale thou would'st not hear, 

I still am true to thee ; 
If e'er within another's ear 

I breathe words vowed to thee, 
Or hold one heart than thine more dear, 

May she prove false to me ! 
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THE MISSED ONE. 

I HEAR the wild birds singing, 
But I miss a voice more dear 

Than the music blithely ringing 
In the atmosphere. 

The vales around are budding 
With the new spring's golden flowers, 

Can these joy a spirit brooding 
O'er grief-darkened hours ? 

The low winds gently murmur 
Their love carol to the tree, 

Sorrow thence clings only firmer, 
Oh my soul, to thee. 

It is a weight of anguish 

Too heavy well to bear, 
For the bosom aye to languish. 

Servant of despair. 

To feel that lost for ever 

Thou hadst hoped for in life's spring, 
Is a pain that no endeavour 

Off can wholly fling. 
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THE RIVER SIDE 

Roll eddying by, thou prating stream, 

Thou canst not reck of human woe, 
The keen-eyed sun with joyous beam 

Strikes on thy wave below ; 
Roll eddying by, what is*t to thee 
That my woe-wearied heart looks on in agony ? 

The autumn cloud, the winter gloom. 

Were meeter to my spirit now 
Than all the bright and love-fed bloom 

These happy May hours show ; 
The evil eye within my breast 
Joy turns to brooding woe, soft peace to sad unrest. 

Sadly I hear thy waters flash. 

As in their course they onward roll. 
O'er mossy stones I hear them dash. 

It brings no joyaunce to my soul ; 
I feel the warm sun, but the frost 
Is on my heart, for me life's better part seems lost. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER* 

Tis pleasant after the long winter hour 

To feel the warm breath of the breezy spring, 

To mark responsive to the gentle shower 
The timid buds their petals open fling, 

The crystal frost dissolve itself again, 

A blessing unto earth, no more a bane. 

'Tis pleasant listening to the earliest burst 

Of artless melody in the wild grove. 
Even the cuckoo when he cometh first. 

Although his burden is not peace nor love. 
Yet is he pleasing, in his own harsh way 
He sings the coming of the summer day. 

Tis blithe to look on the grey morning mist 
Rise struggling upward from her purple bed, 

Until she softly the hill's brow hath kissed. 
And blushing deeply from the world is fled 

To mingle with the fleece-like clouds that swim 

Above us in the ether faint and dim. 

Bright gleam the eve-strewn diamonds of the lawn, 
And lovely shines the first white timid streak 

Which heralds the returning of the dawn, 

When golden sunbeams the thick darkness break. 

While star and planet, moony splendours pale. 

In reverent bashfulness their radiance veil 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 



Sweet is the summer noonday, when the shrill 
Voice of the wood-bird for a while is lulled, 

When labour slumbereth, and man's heart is still, 
To visions of the world around him dulled. 

And the soul wandereth unrestrained and free 

On fancy's pinions through infinity. 

Sweet is the song of love-sick nightingales 
Cheering the student in his lonely toil, 

Until the dull lore of eld history fails 
To mesh his spirit in its sickening coil. 

And the pure worship of the heart can rise 

In holier accents to the eterne skies. 



Sweet is the even's sober mellowness, 

Leading the mind to philosophic thought, 

And midnight's stars, harmonious silentness. 

Calming those passions the broad daylight brought. 

Spring's maiden beauty, the bright summer gladness, 

V/inter's rude vigour, autumn's golden sadness. 

But day and night, bright summer and gay spring. 
Calm autumn's ripeness, winter's trance-like spell. 

Less hope, less pleasure, to my heart now bring, 
Since I did bid thee, my own love, farewell ; 

Thy sunny eyes have been my spirit's sun. 

Too cold the loveliness they smile not on. 
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WHAT LOVE IS. 

Love, Love is an exotic flower, 
A blossom dropped from Paradise, 

Which blooms the passing of an hour, 
Then fades and dies. 

It dies on earth, but sprouts again 
Within those calm and holier spheres, 

Beneath the soft and gende rain 
Of seraph tears. 

Some evil thought, some jealous fear. 
With keen remorse or chill despair 

Infect the purest passion here, 
Oh, not so there ! 

To love is sweet, e'en when the love 
Is hopeless as mine own has been. 

It bears the winged thought above 
Life's tedious scene. 

It comes, we know not why or whence. 

Or how or when, nor what it is ; 
A quickened pulse, a keener sense, 

Is Love not this ? 

Pure ray from that ethereal fire, 

Whence human souls, the things of thought. 
The spirit world, the bright attire 

Of heaven, are wrought ? 



love's duration. 



Glad essence of that living Soul, 
Which earth and air, the seen, unseen, 

"Pervades and is, the mighty Whole, 
All that hath been ? 



LOVE'S DURATION. 

I THINK my darling does not know 
How full and deep my love has been, 

I am not always used to show 

My feelings through the look or mien 

She fancies that it soon will go, 
Time judge my love and me between 

She deems it but a yearling flower, 

Ah no ! it is a rooted tree ; 
Not pastime of a leisure hour, 

But business of a life for me ; 
While I to guide them still have power, 

Hers wholly every thought will be. 

In this my darling does me wrong, 
By holding as those others do 

'Tis only for a summer long, 

To last but while its gloss is new ; 

No, even as the buds belong 
Unto her shall the blossoms too. 
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ONOMATOMANCY. 

My lady is a lovely star, 

Most beautiful of all to see, 
But now she beams on climes afar. 

And will not shine for me ; 
Ah, would she only, it were worth 
All other happiness on earth ! 

Then I would rest beneath her light 
As calm as the unruffled wave. 

That in some tranquil summer night 
A faery isle doth lave. 

Reflecting in its depth below 

The brightness which in heaven doth glow. 

My lady is a lovely star, 

She shines in the pellucid sky, 
Most beautiful of all that are ; 
. An earth-lit torch am I, 
A darkling lantern of the mine. 
Who scarce tlirough blurring vapours shine. 

Now low beneath the horizon set 
She beameth on the tropic deep, 

Its garden lands look brighter yet, 
Its waves with gladness leap, 

The wind no more the flowers doth stir. 

But steals its sweets from only her. 



THE LADY OVER THE SEA. 

My borrowed light will pale and wane 
More faint and feeble day by day, 

For I have lost, what others gain. 
The food of her pure ray ; 

Oh, sun and moon and stars might flee, 

Would but my own love shine for me ! 

My lady is a flowery wreath, 
If garland for the victim's hair 

It did but guide me unto death, 
I would that chaplet wear, 

A death which brought her closer me 

Would more than life without her be. 

My lady is a glorious crown, 

If when the toil and strife are past. 

And mine the minstrel's high renown, 
I won that prize at last, 

I would not covet all the gems 

That blaze in other diadems. 



THE LADY OVER THE SEA. 

I THINK upon my lady. 

The lady o'er the sea, 
I think upon her noon and night. 

But she never thinks on me. 
Oh, I think about her noon and night. 

But she will not think on me. 



MY LOVE IS FAR AWAY. 

I look towards my lady's home, 
Her bright home o'er the sea, 

I look towards her mom and eve, 
But she never looks towards me ; 

Though I look towards her mom and eve, 
Yet she will not look towards me. 

In all things lovely upon earth 

Her sweet face still I see ; 
In the warbling of the summer brook 

Her soft voice talks to me ; 
If it sounds like any voice to her. 

Yet oh, not like mine 'twill be. 

My heart still turns towards her, 

The lady o'er the sea, 
I dream about her when I sleep. 

But she never dreams of me ; 
Sleeping, waking, still I think of her, 

But she will not think of me. 



MY LOVE IS FAR AWAY. 
My love, my love, is far away 

From England and from me. 
Yet blessings on her gentle heart 

In whatever home she be. 

I sit upon the sea-shore sands 

Beside the flashing spray. 
But my thoughts have wandered unto her 

Beyond it far away. 



OLD SCENES. 



Perhaps my darling sits as I, 

Beside the wavelets too, 
And with the radiance of her eyes 

Looks on their kindred hue. 

Ah, would I had yon sea-gull's wing ! 

How swiftly would I fly 
To the bright isle where my darling dwells 

'Neath the sunny Southern sky ! 

I would not ask another boon 

Than just her face to see — 
To tread the turf, to breathe the air, 

Of the self-same land as she. 

My thoughts, oh they are with her now ! 

Where'er her footsteps stray ; 
Then blessings on her gentle heart. 

However far away. 



OLD SCENES. 

'Tis sad to note how things around 
Bear still the calm repose they bore, 

The unchanged aspect of the ground, 
While thou, thou art not as before. 

Each bush, each stone, along the way 
Familiar to my memory seemed ; 

The golden fancies where were they ? 
The fancies which of old I dreamed ? 



OLD SCENES. 



Tis sad life's tenderest hope should die, 
So ending as last year with me, 

Ere yet the summer swallows fly, 
Or falls the leaf from forest tree ! 

Twas always thus, yes, always those 
Who feel most have had most to feel ; 

And whoso 'seeks in love repose, 
But seeks it on Ixion's wheel 

One year, e'en scarce one year, yet still 
A year may be a long, long while, 

May make the warmest heart grow chill, 
And dim with tears love's sunniest smile. 

Yes, I am changed, the joyous mirth. 
The buoyant hope of youth is o'er. 

No rest, no pleasure, left on earth. 
Save love that cannot blossom more. 

Oh God, forgive me, if my heart 

Still dwells too fondly on those hours ! 

Thou know'st how bitter 'tis to part 
With fragrance though of faded flowers. 

Forgive me, if my lips have spoke 
At times in strange wild thought of Thee ; 

Or canst Thou, when the heart is broke, 
Indifferent to its anguish be ? 



WHAT FRIENDS THINK. 

My friends and kinsfolk seem to hold 
I should but mourn hope for a year. 

Is true affection grown so cold, 

It lives but when the loved one's near? 

Am not I happier loving thee 

Than any else whoe'er she be ? 

But many round appear to think 

(I thank them for the tales they spread) 

Love like a sea-stained cloth will shrink 
And wear out to each rotten thread. 

If truth look foolish in their eyes, 

Why must I be to please them wise ? 

It may be when my beard is grey 
I shall as other grey-beards do, 

Esteem that only which doth pay, 
Life merely as a market view, 

And teach the paiTOt-wisdom then 

They preach now unto younger men. 

I know not, I would rather die 
Before I am so sordid grown ; 

When thou shalt from my bosom fly, 
Time were it that I too was gone ; 

I should have nought to live for, best • 

When killed the bird destroy the nest 
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STANZAS ON AUTUMN. 

The summer now is dead, the swallow gone ; 

Oh ! happy swallow, ever to pursue 
The flying summer, that thou need'st not groan 

For its departure as we stayers do. 
List to the cold wind's melancholy moan. 

Sounding like sad lament the coppice through — 
The leafless coppice and the meadow bare, 
As though it mourned the desolation there. 

Thou art the saddest season of the year, 
Oh autumn, and the fall-time of the leaf — 

Thy flowers all withered and thy foHage sere. 
Like scorned lover roused from sweet belief ; 

E'en winter's self is yet not half so drear— 
His is calm death but thine the dying grief ; 

Sad is the lulling of the wild-bird's song — 

Sad that days shorten, and that nights grow long. 

I hate to hear against the window pane 
The ceaseless pattering of the drops descend ; 

But oh, much more to mark that other rain 
Of yellow leaves the tempest's fingers rend 

From the poor tree, who clothed herself in vain 
Against the chill blast, but now driven to bend 

To the fierce storm-wind in her agony 

Moans as she tosses her nude arms on high. 
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DARKNESS. 



Tis sorrowful to crush beneath our feet 

That loveliness which made the wild wood shine, 

To feel the gay flowers lose their odours sweet — 
To note their gentle forms in cold death pine, 

And all the insect births that loved the heat 
Slain by the frost their hour of life resign, 

And turn into the dust from which they rose, 

Unknown, unwept for, 'mid man's mightier woes. 

To mark bright creatures and soft-tinted flowers 

In the withdrawal of the sun decay, 
And pale and paler as the creeping hours 

Wax cold and colder slowly wane away. 
Hurt by the blasts and wasted by the showers. 

So different from the genial rains of May, 
Some dead, but others in hibernal sleep 
Lulled until new spring out of heaven shall peep. 



DARKNESS. 

The night is dark and the white moon bores 

Its way through the angry heaven, 
And at times a flood of light it pours, 

Where the murky veil is riven ; 
And at times enveloped in cloudy rack 

It is hid from human ken, 
That the mind alone can follow its track, 

Till it bursts into light again, 
Like the snow-winged ship which the swift storm-blast 

Pursues o'er the shuddering main. 



DARKNESS. 



Methinks it an emblem of human life, 

The alternate smile and tear, 
The never-ending wearying strife 

Which the wave-tossed heart must bear. 
For from sorrow at times the soul is free, 

As the moon at times is bright. 
When the joyous laugh and the careless glee 

Put despair and doubt to flight, 
And we seem to fa/icy that grief hath passed 

Like a meteor of the night. 



A little while, and the heart once more 

Cries out in exceeding woe, 
And our wails are loud, our pangs are sore, 

And our tears in torrents flow ; 
And hushed is the sound of the festive lyre. 

And the laughter's mirthful ring. 
And it pleaseth not to behold the fire 

Of eyes that should joyaunce bring. 
But the spirit's eye with its morbid glance 

Sees sorrow in everything. 

Oh, wherefore is all so fleet, so strange, 

In this wondrous life of ours ? 
What is the order of boundless change ? 

And who are its guiding powers ? 
Where, oh where are the hidden springs beneath. 

That impel the wheels of fate, 
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DARKNESS. 



The eternal struggle of birth and death, 

Life's waxing and waning state, 
That sorrow and pleasure recede, advance, 

As the sea-tides alternate ? 

I read the books of the early sage, 

But I find no response there ; 
I have traced the world from age to age. 

Till my heart was sick with care, 
And my eye was dim with the unpierced gloom 

Of a weary myriad years ; 
I have nightly watched for the mighty boom 

Of the far and sublime spheres ; 
I have prayed to the awful God above. 

But my heart no answer hears. 

I have sought for gentle Nature's smiles 

By the waveless summer sea, 
Or in the depth of the greenwood aisles, 

Where the heart and hope are free ; 
I have stood by the grave-yard's sombre yews 

In the lonely midnight hour. 
Till my limbs were chilled with the death-cold dews. 

And my pulse with dread beat slower, 
But my words of fear and my looks of love 

Could not sway that spirit-power. 

I have probed the solemn mysteries 

That enwrap the shrine of Truth, 
The gentle dreams of the good and wise. 

With the burning zeal of youth : 



THANKS. 



The shell I have, but the pearl within 
Though I seek I may not find ; 

Is it dulness or sorrow or taint of sin 
That my weary spirit blind ? 

Or doth heaven withhold its rarest gift 
From a proud unhumbled mind ? 

Oh God ! if a God indeed there be ; 

And to faith my soul clings still : 
Oh, help Thou the heart that cries to Thee, 

Though its hope lies crushed and chill ! 
For vain are those cold philosophies, 

And keen are the stings of care, 
Unmeaning the words so seeming wise, 

We can reap no comfort there. 
Then give me the trust that alone can lift 

My soul from its wild despair. 



THANKS. 

Dear friend, these thanks, though long delayed, 
Come no less truly from the heart 

For kindly wishes so conveyed 

As not to wake the mourner's smart. 

I thank you that you did not write 
The common words some others say. 

Which gladden when the heart is light, 
Are insults when despair holds sway. 

I 2 
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THAXtS. 



Yoa ten me there is rest at last 

For weary heart and wandering feet, 

AVhen all life s troablei hoars are past, 
Yoa ten me, and the words are sweet 

I would not doubt, 1 would believe 
With the pure childish trast of old. 

But cannot, should the head receive 
And feel their truth, the heart is cold. 

For faith is weaker than despair, 
And when the human hope is flown 

For future hopes we little care, 
I seek not heaven but rest alone. 

Yet surely God who knows our needs, 
Will pardon the weak wicked thought, 

Nor chide the soul that inly bleeds, 
Nor hide that Truth now vainly sought 
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THE LAST HOPE. 

For the eye that weepeth sadly 

O'er hope made desolate, 
For the spirit struggling madly 

Against the mesh of fate, 
For those rainy drops of sorrow, 

That malady within, 
Where shall weary mortal borrow 

The longed for anodyne ? 

Not the clarion's call death-sounding, 

The shepherd's reed-bom strain. 
Nor the vessel swiftly bounding 

Along the ocean plain ; 
Not the spirit's soaring fancies, 

The poet's song divine. 
Nor the kindly words and glances 

That even kindlier shine. 

Not the heights and depths of science, 

Not stem philosophy, 
And the scom that bids defiance 

To frail mortality ; 
No, the hopes that years have blighted. 

And fortune's angry frown. 
No, the love the loved one slighted. 

These cannot wrestle down. 
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TO A YOUNG LADY ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 121 

Ah ! wilt thou sometimes, maiden, 

In pity think on one, 
Whose soul is sorrow-laden 

To feel that he is lone ; 
I love thee, I have loved thee, 

Have wove my lays of thee, 
When years have passed and proved me, 

Canst thou yet turn to me ? 



TO A YOUNG LADY ON NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

When the heart abroad doth fly 
From the scenes and sights around, 

Seeing still in memory 
Eyes but seen to wound. 

Smiles which penetrate more deep 

Than the bullet or the sword, 
Can the thoughts which sorrows steep, 

Can they verse afford ? 

Not the glance of beaut/s eye. 

If not of the wished-for one. 
Calms the spirit's agony ; 

This is love's alone. 

Happy faces smile around, 
Sparkling eyes and laughings gay 

Softly flash and blithely sound 
On our New Year's Day. 
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WHAT IS TRUTH ? 

Would I could pierce the secret of the tomb, 
And prove if that is truth which zealots say : 

If heaven and hell exist, or if the doom 
Of death is but a natural decay ; 

That there is nothing bom which can endure for aye ! 

Whether to die is an eternal sleep, 

A sleep or but the wakening from a dream ; 

If we who linger should more smile or weep 
O'er others borne down on time's eddying stream 

Unto that spirit-world, which doth beyond ours seem ! 

The bowers of Eden, the Elysian plain, 
The Isle Avilion of old minstrels' lays. 

Have preachers preached and makers hymned in vain ; 
Or is there more than meets the common gaze ? 

Still reason strayeth lost in thought's entangling maze ! 

The hymns once hymned forth at our mother's knees 
In stainless childhood and the prayers then prayed : 

Could these avail ? Doth human worship please 
The God who made us, if a God hath made ? 

Or are those priestly tales which have the crowd 
affrayed ? 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 



Well-needed fictions ! the less lofty mind 
But selfish hopes and selfish fears constrain, 

To all inducements save of interest blind, 
They love not virtue, but its meed to gain; 

Such must forsooth be bribed from evil to abstain! 

By chance it may be or eternal laws 

The world is governed, laws that cannot change. 
We, are we then mere puppets or self-cause 

Of our own actions, our own thoughts' free range ? 
Now turn I here now there ; alike all seemeth strange. 

Look down and aid me ! — aid me in this strife, 

Ye godlike masters of philosophy ; 
Tell me if truly this alone is life, 

The world of sense, the which we round us see : 
" Eat drink and love; all these must soon be o'er for 
thee." 

For hound in kennel or for beast in stall! 

This is not living, 'tis too low an end : 
Work on, work earnestly, if life is all ; 

Live nobly, thou wilt soon with shadows blend ; 
Then from oblivion's self some worthy purpose rend. 

Men commonly believe — that matters not 
That most beheve it doth not prove it so; 

Not as the world thinks many wise have thought; 
And words of wisdom from wise lips best flow; 

Yet may the vulgar guess what sages cannot know. 



WHAT IS TRUTH? 



All this I ken not, but one thing I ken, 
Or think I ken, however that may be — 

Did God create. He looks on erring men 
In love not anger; we are His, and He 

Is no malignant fiend to mock our agony. 

What man would doom to never-ending pain 
A dog that bit him? the old days are done; 

The rack the wheel and all the evil train 
Of fiery torments are for ever gone; 

Mankind show mercy now; can the world's Parent 
none? 

Yet there are some who hold inquiry sin 
And doubt destruction, I deem not as they; 

Some, whose warped logic and rude Babel din, 
Stifling the voice of their own conscience aye, 

Truth genius and free thought would curb with tyrant 
sway. 

Worms that but crawl and do not dare to climb; 

Self-blinded moles that shudder at heaven's light; 
The worthy sons of those of former time, 

Who starry Galileo's age could blight. 
The world on-moveth still their childish wrath despite. 

Ignoble reptiles ! those who lived of old 
At least were serpents and their wrath could sting; 

These muzzled dogs to snarl alone are bold, 
Like spiteful toads a harmless venom fling. 

Religion's very name such into loathing bring. 
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WHAT IS TRUTH? 



Not their's the manly hate, unselfish zeal, 

Of other days which kindled Smithfield's flame, 

Or the axe sharpened when Time turned the wheel, 
When in its hour the retribution came 

The grim inflictor dared unflinching feel the same. 

Why thus impatient! Is it well to fall 
Into that fault thou dost in others chide; 

To as an angry fish-wife scold and brawl. 
Railing at all but those with thee allied ? 

What! can none honest be who are not of thy side? 

For shame forbear ! dost not thou many know 
Gentle and good nor yet in all unwise ? 

The world adorning with meek virtues, though 
On them the night of superstition lies. 

Too timid or to weak to loose them from old ties ! 

For certainty on earth is still unknown. 
Wanderers are we in a lampless night. 

He best deserveth who least wrong hath gone; 
For no one ever was in all things right. 

Truth is still one alone, still error infinite. 

Pass therefore on in philosophic mood. 
Nor be thou ruffled at what others do; 

In all religions some are wise and good ; 
In all religions such are far too few; 

It doth not matter much which thou or all pursue. 



FORGOTTEN THEE ! 
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Walk only, while thou walkest still on earth, 
In honest singleness of thought and aim; 

Aye follow that which is the following worth ; 
Eschew the wrong; so thou escape the blame 

Of thine own heart, the tongue of malice will not shame. 



FORGOTTEN THEE! 

Forgotten thee! forgotten thee! 

No, may this heart forget to beat 
When other smiles are more to me, 

Or other tones more sweet. 
Forgotten thee ! how could I yet 
Love that is more than life forget ? 

No, darling, every smile of thine 
Is even as God's smile to me; 

The hairs that round thy temples twine, 
Those golden threads, for thee. 

Ere sorrow's hand should tinge one hoar, 

Each blood-drop from my heart I'd pour. 

Oh heaven ! is it so sweet to lose 
All that for which in life I care ? 

Must I not even if I choose 
Anchor my heart still there ? 

Cannot they leave me even this, 

The very pain since not the bliss ? 
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TO . 



Blighted the tongues which tell thee so; 

Palsied the hands, such words which write ; 
The love I felt three years ago 

Still bums within my heart as bright : 
As shine those mystic lamps which shed 
Unfailing brilliance round the dead. 

Love by its own continuance grows ; 

I could not if I \\nshed forget; 
Hope faded like a summer rose, 

But memor}' lingers yet ; 
Perennial flower that blooms no less 
In sorrow than in happiness. 

Forgotten thee ! believe them not 

I tell thee I am all thine stilL 
I tell thee I have ne'er forgot ; 

No, and I never will. 
My gentle darling ! if I do, 
Oh, then may God forget me too ! 



TO . 

Thus the scene closes : the last act is done 
Of the long play, the last sad sentence spoken, 

The curtain falleth and the lights are gone. 

Made the full payment, a heart crushed and broken. 

'Tis over: but rapt thought and listening ear 

The lingering echoes of those hours still hear. 



TO 
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Love's labour lost Yes, I have played my part 
In that life drama, played it well or ill, 

But which I know not, care not ; the keen smart 
Of recent suffering gnaws on memory still : 

That matters little, this hath left me now 

A grey hesirt withering 'neath a green young brow. 

Yes, all is over. It may be no more 

My hand shall touch hers, her soft eyes meet mine, 
The breathing music of her tones steal o'er 

The hesirt that treasures as a thing divine 
Each word she uttered, no not even there 
Where hope made perfect doth unlearn despair. 

No, not on earth nor e'en in heaven her smile 
May be hope's guerdon, for my soul still clings 

To those wild doubtings, reason's treacherous wile, 
Nor dares soar upward on faith's radiant wings. 

Oh my God, help me ! canst Thou hear, though still 

The thought turns earthward, the heart feels so chill ? 

When youth's hope left me youth too seemed to fly; 

Fame, wealth, ambition, wisdom's words of power, 
How could these calm me that my soul should try 

To woo and win them ? since the mournful hour 
Which made life lonely, you well know, my friend. 
How the months slip by without aim or end. 

K 



TO 



Still, still 'twas something, though she loved me not, 
That she loved no one, her young heart was free, 

Perhaps might alter ; and the smile I sought 
When I was worthier be vouchsafed to me. 

So passion cheats us, the mind feels how vain 

Those yearning fancies, but they soothe love's pain. 

Yes, I have loved her ; she has been my all. 
Life's guiding planet, hope's divinest dream ; 

Dearer than heaven 'twere the sweet name to call 
He soon will call her — my harp's holiest theme 

And inspiration, if I am not wrong 

To claim thus proudly the high power of song. 

Too fondly deemed I these parched lips had drained 
Griefs poisoned goblet, and believed no more 

Yet deadlier sorrow for my soul remained 
Than it had tasted ; it seemed almost o'er : 

Almost I fancied the worst pang was past. 

That peace though loitering could be mine at last 

■Rut now she loves him, her own heaven-like eyes 
Will smile back on him, her heart throb to his. 

Oh my God, mercy ! If dark visions rise. 
And wild words break forth in an hour like this 

As lightening flashes ; yet forgive me, none 

Have borne what I have, nor what I have done. 



TO 



Oh my own darling ! I almost cursed thee 

In my hearths madness, but may heaven not heed ! 

I do not blame thee, for love is not free 
For us or any. Let this thought too plead 

In thy breast for me, though thou could'st not bless, 

At times think of me in thy happiness. 

Did thine eyes see me well I know thy heart 
Would feel some pity. My own bright Undine ! 

Fair pearl of ocean ! Still whate'er thou art. 
To me thou art only what thou once hast been. 

Heaven smile down on thee, there is still some rest 

For me in this life if thine own is blest I 

May*st thou be happy, oh my darling one ! 

May'st thou be happy, if with broken heart 
This wish I wish thee ! Be to thee unknown 

The name of sorrow and the sense of smart. 
Be happy, love, while yet thou then liv'st, and oh, 
When life is over, still for ever so ! 

The night is passing, the world sleeps ; but I, 
How could I rest now, how could I find peace ? 

Sadly the wind moans, the cold rain sweeps by. 
Fit music seem they for such words as these ; 

Quickly the wind dies, the heaven clears, but when 

Shall sorrow leave me, hope awake again ? 



WRONG TO LOVE ! 



See, the cold dawnlight creeps in more and more 
Through the closed curtains, and my lamp looks 
dull; 

My eyes feel drowsier ; slumber stealeth o'er 

My wearied senses, and perhaps will lull 
One kindly moment, though he cannot heal 
The wild heart sorrow, the keen thoughts I feeL 



My spirit's sister, I have penned these lines 
More to mine own heart than to you ; for when 

Grief overpowers us, and the soul repines 
At what heaven sends it, oh ! verse soothes us then 

More than aught else can, and the poet's heart 

Feels cheered and strengthened by his own sweet art 

For sad thoughts flow forth in spontaneous rhyme : 
Why should we check them ? 'tis no sin to mourn 

For young Love murdered in his sunniest prime. 
Though bigots deem so, and dull fools may scorn ; 

Let them we will not. No, nor yet this pain 

Which sealed our friendship hath been wholly vain. 



WRONG TO LOVE ! 

VVrong still to love as her I love. 
Who is for ever lost to me, 

Myself and friends and home above ! 
Mine be this sin if sin it be ! 



WITHOUT AN AIM. 



But oh, could not I shrive me clean, 
If on my soul no burden lay 

More grievous than this fault has been 
Of loving as I must do aye ! 



WITHOUT AN AIM. 

I DARE not say my life has been 
Unfortunate except one woe ; 

Some peradventure I have seen 
Worse fated amongst those I know. 

Yet have I scarce one hope, one aim, 
Scarce e'en aspire I to be blest ; 

Of what advantage wealth or fame ? 
Twere better to lie down and rest 

For there is none, ah ! no one now. 
Success if I succeed to share. 

To bind the ivy to my brow. 
The ivy-wreath that poets wear ! 

The calm, the tenderness of home. 
Love's choicest part is not for me ; 

No smile to greet me when I come. 
No looks to meet mine trustfully. 

Too well, how long soe'er my life, 
This know I all such hope is dead ; 

I would not wed another wife. 

Save that one whom I cannot wed. 



REPENTANCE. 



Then wherefore chafe and toil and fret ? 

What is there that I care to gain ? 
What other prize worth winning yet, 

Since this one from my hands is ta'en ? 

If she were free as I am free, 
And would she from her sunny eyes 

Flash back responsive love on me — 
Such visions are but vanities. 

Alas for me, I cannot cheat 

Mine own self and look forward so ! 
But could I, though with weary feet, 

For her sake I would onward go. 



REPENTANCE. 

Ah ! could I have them o'er again, 
Those moments of the golden past ; 
They should not run so wildly waste ! 

But e*en to weep them now is vain. 

A boyhood spent in dreams, a youth 
Of doubting thought and heedless sin, 
Conviction quenched, despair within, 

I know not which the lie or truth. 

A hopeless hope and love misplaced 
On one who would not love in turn ; 
No after gladness left to earn. 

Since not the best desired I taste. 



REPENTANCE. 



No Wish for heaven nor rest on earth, 
No trust in man or virtue more ; 
Yet though they please not as before, 

Pursuing objects still unworth. 

Yes, could I have them o*er again, 
The moments that are gone for aye, 
I would not waste them all away ; 

But now 'tis bootless to complain. 

If 'twere not for the thought of thee, 
On whom my thoughts still fondly rest, 
Bright lode-star of my wave-tossed breast, 

Though through the cloud I cannot see ; 

If 'twere not for the thought of thee. 
Almost I had despaired and died ; 
But now thy gentle form doth glide 

Before the eye of memory : 

It smiles as thou alone could'st smile ; 

It breatheth on my bosom peace ; 

It bids the jarring conflict cease 
To vex me for a passing while. 

But if those gentle eyes in sooth 
Thus, lady, on my soul had shone, 
I should not as I do bemoan 

The blighted moments of my youth. 



A WISH. 



Had I had aught to hope for, aught 
To strive for on Hfe*s battle plain, 
On wasted days and genius vain 

I had not now so sadly thought. 



A WISH. 

I WOULD I were my lady's dog, 

So should I near her be ; 
Should slumber at her chamber door, 

Her sweet face daily see. 
And follow her with such true love, 

As my dog follows me. 

Where wilt thou find a human friend 

To do so much for thee, 
To bear with thee in all thy moods 

So uncomplainingly ; 
To grieve with thee when thou art sad, 

One-half so well as he ? 

I sit and talk to him of her, 

He listens patiently ; 
Then creeps to me and licks my hand. 

In his mute sympathy ; 
Almost he seems to understand, 

He looks so wistfully. 



CONSTANCY IN LOVE. 



I 



I cannot find another friend 

To heai so long with me, 
To listen to the oft-told tale 

One-half so well as he, 
To listen when I talk of her. 

And never weary be. 

Then oh ! I would I were her dog, 

Since more I cannot be. 
To follow with her when she walks 

In garden or on lea. 
To guard her slumber while she sleeps. 

Ah, love, how faithfully ! 

CONSTANCY IN LOVE. 

I KNOW not what I might have been. 

If I had never met with you ; 
I know not that, my bright Undine, 

Nor wish I by experience to. 

For could I bathe in Lethe*s stream 

My spirit and efface it all. 
Love's withered hope, life's shattered scheme. 

These fancies that my soul enthrall. 

Or would some queen from faery land, 
As oft when faery tales were true. 

Enchant me with her charmed wand. 
And change the old love for a new. 



THE APPEAL. 



If this might be, as hymned we find 
In many an olden maker's song, 

I should not think that offer kind, 
I would not do my love such wrong. 

Perchance my heart had lighter been. 
And happier if we ne*er had met ; 

But this I know, my own Undine, 
I would not for the world forget. 



THE APPEAL. 

If my heart may seem to wander, 
Yet oh deem not I have strayed ! 

But her soul is full of kindness. 
And her eyes will ne'er upbraid. 

For she well knows had she loved me 
With such love as I love her, 

Then had no one whispered of me, 
I could even seem to err. 

Now the star that led has left me, 
If my foot has turned aside. 

Yet my spirit still springs fondly 
Toward its own dear gentle guide. 



LOVE NOT EVERYTHING. 

Then though sometimes I may wander, 
She will never deem I've strayed ; 

For she well knows why, and I know 
How her eyes will ne'er upbraid. 

E'en if other hearts think coldly, 
E'en if other tongues speak ill ; 

Yet my love alone shall judge me. 
And I fear not that she will. 



LOVE NOT EVERYTHING. 

If thy love has been unkindly. 
Life has other joys to show; 

Didst thou cherish hope too blindly. 
It was pleasant even so. 

Then away with grief and puling. 
Can such idle tears restore 

All the moments lost in fooling, 
And the day-dreams that are o'er ? 

If the joy of love is vanished, 
Who to love can wholly trust ? 

If the one dear face is banished, 
Smile and bear it as thou must. 



LITTLE BIRDIE. 



WMe the bine heavoi smfles above thee. 
And the golden sun is bright, 

Thoagh there mav be none to love thee. 
Life is never joyless quite. 



UTTLE BIRDIK 

Dear little Birdie's laugh is sweet, 
Andlittle Birdie's face is fair, 

And now my heart no more may beat 
With after-love, it nestles there; 

She shall be all my pet to me, 

That any one but one can be. 

Bright Birdie I does she know what pain 
And sorrow are ? I fancy no. 

And oh ! I hope she ne'er will gain 
The mournful wisdom taught by woe; 

Or if she grieve her griefs but be 

As passing clouds that lightiy flee. 

I seem to see her laughing eyes 
Smile on me, the dear little soul, 

Amid the fragrant wreaths that rise 
Upcurling from my meerschaum bowl, 

And my dull chamber looks to me 

A faery-garden gay to see. 



AFTER ANACREON. 



The little darling! long ago 

Her sweet eyes have been sealed in sleep, 
While through my brain these fancies flow, 

And o*er her gentle angels keep 
Their careful watch, that she may be 
From troubling dreams and wakings free. 



AFTER ANACREON. 

GlXw \iyeiv 'Arplt^otf 

'A fiapfiiTOQ ck xopSdig 
"Epiora fiovvov ^X"* 

I TUNED my harp to sing the praise 
Of knightly gests and old-world days; 
How Arthur's stem avenging brand 
Drave back the Logrian from the land. 
Wise Merlin's craft that could not save 
The prescient seer from living grave, 
Of Launcelot on the listed plain. 
I tuned my harp, in vain, in vain, 
A softer note, a gentler tone. 
Responded to the touch alone. 
And Love made every chord his own. 

Such stately themes are all too high ; 
Such lofty themes no more 1*11 try. 
Farewell ! farewell ! let others ^vrite 
Of prancing steed and mailed knight ; 
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WINTER. 



Of old Caerleon's dusky towers, 
And Camelot rich with silken bowers ; 
Of tinctured shield and splintered lance, 
The thousand glories of Romance. 
A lowlier task my fancy plies ; 
I can but sing my lady's eyes; 
My heart is bound in rosy chain ; 
My harp must breathe in simpler strain; 
A softer lay a gentler tone 
Unto the touch respond alone — 
Love, Love makes every chord his own. 



WINTER 

The winter sun is cold and dim, 

The winter wind is wild, 
The birds who trilled their day-long hymn 

When summer's glory smiled 
Have changed their note, they cannot pour 

Blithe love-songs as before. 

The bright and silken-textured flowers, 
Whose perfumed incense rose; 

The woven shades of forest bowers. 
Where wood-sprites might repose, 

Are mouldered into dust; the trees 
Nod ghost-like to the breeze. 



TO A LADY. 



The ice-hand grasps the stnigglifig rill, 
Where sighed the Southern gale ; 

The snow-bed on the grassless hill, 
One-hued and coldly pale, 

Stares at the leaden sky as though 
To wait the coming snow. 

'Tis beautiful the grand wild scene, 

But yet it brings no rest; 
We miss the summer smile of green. 

The breezes from the West. 
'Tis death not love ; it cannot steep 

The bosom's thought in sleep. 



TO A LADY. 

No, lady, no ! I cannot weave 
A sonnet or an ode for thee ; 

I would not ask thee to receive 
So dull a song as mine must be. 

My heart, my hope, my melodies. 

Are to another consecrate ; 
To her for rest my spirit flies. 

As ring-dove to his gentle mate. 

I think of her, of her alone, 

Morning and noon and eventide; 

When sleep's soft spell is o'er me thrown, 
I walk in dreamland at her side. 
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LOVE NOT AFFECTED BY TIME. 



Ah ! if a kinder star were mine, 
An equal and responded love ; 

But vainly doth the soul repine 
At what is sent it from above. 

I would have given you if I could 
Some verses as you wished, but no, 

I cannot ; 'tis no good, no good : 
They will but in one current flow. 

One only subject for my rhyme 
Is left me that I rhyme on still; 

My love is queen of all my time. 

Sole mistress of my thought and skill. 



LOVE NOT AFFECTED BY TIME. 

We deem, alas how fondly deem ! 

That passing years make sorrow less; 
That time and change quench love's young dream, 

E'en though no after-love may bless ; 
That passion dies and leaves behind 
No trace no memory on the mind. 

Perhaps with some, oh not with me ! 

The poisoned arrow rankles yet 
I cannot 'scape, nor would be free. 

E'en were I able to forget. 
The joy of love has long, long gone; 
No matter that, I still love on. 



LOVE NOT AFFECTED BY TIME. 

I dare not hope her gentle smile 
In this world, oh if e'er to see ! 

For she h distant many a mile; 
And although she were near to me, 

Her heart alas ! I know too well 

That there my own heart ne'er can dwell ! 

If I have looked in other eyes, 
And other lips my lips have pressed, 

I cannot drown old memories, 
Though pillowed on another breast; 

I loathe myself that I can stray 

For but the lasting of a day. 

She will forgive me, for she knows, 
If her love had but smiled on me, 

How there I could indeed repose ; 
Fond dreamer, does she care for thee ? 

I know not that, but still towards her 

My spirit turns when most I err. 

I know not : it may be her heart 

Thinks sometimes with some kind regret 

Of one who loved with little art. 

But loved her, and who loves her yet; 

Her gentle breast may feel some pain, 

That her old lover loved in vain. 
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Fain would I think so, fain would cheat 

My spirit so, as lovers do; 
And sure if thus to love is sweet, 

To feel that one is loved is too ; 
At least my lady could not hate 
The heart she left so desolate. 



The very ground which she has trod 
Has been as sacred ground to me ; 

And I have worshipped more than God 
Her with all love's idolatry ; 

If thus to cleave be sin indeed, 

Her prayer should for my pardon plead. 

The wheeling hours have come and passed. 
And summers waned and winters flown, 

Since my fond eyes beheld her last, 
My own love — ah, why not my own ! 

Since last her dulcet accents stole 

Sweeter than music o'er my souL 

Now hope has left me ; yet oh ! yet 
The olden fancies will not wane : 

For even though the sun is set, 
The shadows that it cast remain. 

Still were it more than life that she, 

My darling had but smiled on me. 
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TEETOTALISM. 

Oh ! never tell me 'tis a crime 
To kiss the blushing goblet's lip ; 

The great the good of former time, 
Did they deem it was sin to sip ? 

Is God so hard on harmless mirth ? 

Is God so hard ? Why interfere ? 
The vine had never bloomed on earth 

Had he been but as you austere. 

Then fill the glass the glass for me, 
Fill up the glass and troll the song, 

We cannot hope to all agree, 

You if you like may think it wrong. 



THE LOST KEY. 

I LOCKED my heart and placed the key 
Within a casket fair to see ; 
That casket now is given to one 
I know not and have never seen, 
And so my heart has prisoned been : 
Poor heart of mine, the key is gone : 
I cannot get it if I would. 
Perhaps I would not if I could. 
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TO A CHILD. 



VIRGINIE AND UNDINE. 

The loves of Paul and Virginie, 
The tenderness of poor Undine, 

These true-love tales are dear to me, 
And dear they nriust have always been. 

But yet I love them most for this, 

Perhaps, because my heart's own queen 

As fafery-like and gentle is 

As Fouque's vision of Undine. 

And Virginie, oh ! Virginie, 

Each scene in that romance inwove, 
Its every sentence, brings to me 

Some recollection of my love. 



TO A CHILD. 

Look not like that, my little pet, 

That look recalls again 
Old feelings that so long have set, 

To wish them back is vain ; 
Yet would I, I were still a child, 
By sin and sorrow unbeguiled. 



TO A CHILD. 



Your little eyes you yet dare raise 

To other eyes in glee ; 
No mask is on your bright young face, 

But wherefore should there be ? 
Ah well-a-day, that I were too 
As innocent and fresh as you ! 

If darker clouds at moments sweep 
O'er childhood's summer sea, 

If passing winds disturb its sleep. 
They lightly come and flee ; 

One stormy gush of tears, and then 

The soul and brow are clear again. 

One childish sob and simple prayer 

Effaces all away, 
If evil prmt one footmark there, 

You still can sob and pray ; 
Your trusting looks yet note above 
A Parent and a Friend to love. 



If but no deeper pain or care 

Were in my bosom now, 
Than those you in your own heart wear, 

As smooth and frank my brow. 
If but — no, this can never be. 
Can the dead years come back to me ? 




CASTLE OF TINTAGGEL 



BY THE SEA. 



My heart is grown too worldly wise, 

I would it were not so ; 
Each passing year that comes and flies 

Does some bright feeling go, 
Yes, month on month and day by day 
Some olden glory fades away. 

Life's path I tread with weary feet, 

All prematurely old ; 
The jocund hopes that make youth sweet 

Lie buried all and cold. 
The flowers are gone, the flowers are gone, 
The thorns they hid still linger on. 



BY THE SEA. 

Will you come with me, dear Cora? 

Fetch your hat then, child, and we 
Will wander forth together 

Beside the wondrous sea. 

For I fain would look on ocean 
In his glistening robes of blue. 

Fain would listen to his laughter, 
Ay, and hear your sweet laugh too 1 



BY THE SEA, 



And don't you love, little Cora, 
Don't you love to roam like this, 

When the pleasant South wind whispers, 
And the waves the bright sands kiss ? 

Let us sit down here and rest us. 
Where this grey and hollow stone 

Is chiselled smooth by the billows 
Of ten thousand winters flown. 

For you here will feel the coolness 
Of the soft and feathery spray. 

Which the summer wavelets gently 
Fling at your face in play. 

Shall we stay and watch the waters, 

As we think in idle mood, 
And the sea-birds hovering lightly 

0*er the half-transparent flood ? 

Shall we launch our elfin frigates 
Here this sheltered pool inside ? 

Or pile up mimic castles 
On the margin of the tide ? 

Do you see ? in inch-deep letters 
On the sand your name I've traced ; 

Shall we wait till the flowing ripples 
Have the simple scroll effaced ? 



BY THE SEA. 



For I am a child again now, 
And the years have rolled away, 

And my heart is young as yours is 
On this crystal summer day. 

No, you need not look so archly I 
Do you deem those words untrue ? 

Did you think me grown and wiser ? 
I am far less wise than you. 

For to live well and enjoy life, 
To believe in God's good love, 

This is all the musty learning 
Of the dry old Schools above. 

Then you are wiser, child, than I am. 
If my teacher you might be ! 

For the wisdom of past ages 
Is but little joy to me. 

Come, before my thoughts grow sombre. 
And I'm tired of childish play. 

Shall I tell you some old story, 
To wile an hour away ? 

Don't you wish we were bom sooner. 

Little Cora, I and you. 
When the days were young and golden, 

And when faery tales were true ? 



BY THE SEA. 



When the mermaid's sweet voice sounded 
From the blue depths of the sea. 

And the Pixies danced by moonlight 
Underneath the forest tree? 

When there dwelt a gentle spirit 
In each coppice and each brook, 

And the open page of Nature 
Was the God-taught poet's book. 

Now the times, the times, are altered, 
And things are not as of yore, 

And the Undine's harp is silent, 
And the Pixie's dance is o'er. 

And the world has lost a beauty, 
And the greenwood is less green, 

Because men believe no longer 
They are now no longer seen. 

But for you earth yet is sunny, 
Yet 'mid faery scenes you dwell, 

And my own heart still clings fondly 
To the truths old makers tell. 

Then we'll wander back in spirit 

To those old times far away, 
By the unchanged face of ocean, 

And the rocks that last for aye. 



BY THE SEA. 



Still the waters flash around us 
In their ceaseless ebb and flow, 

Still the heavens are bright above us, 
As a thousand years ago. 

As when Tristram harped to Isolde 
By the deep blue Cornish sea, 

With his deer-hound couched beside him, 
And her wimple on her knee. 

While the summer wind breathed softly. 
And the waves seemed hushed and still, 

Deep beneath the pleasant garden 
High on tower-crowned Tintagil. 

I have mused within that garden, 
I have stood beside the grave. 

Where those lovers true lie sleeping 
In their home above the wave. 

Now the sculptured tomb is perished. 
And the carven roof long gone. 

And the wintry blast moans sadly 

Round those grey walls gaunt and lone. 

But in fancy rose before me 
All the glorious scenes of old. 

And the banners floating proudly. 
And the galleys decked with gold. 




** The wintry blast moans sadly 
Round those grey walls gaunt and lone." 



BY THE SEA. 



When with joyous burst of music 
'Mid the gay and knightly throng 

Through yon mouldering portal slowly 
Passed the royal bride along, 

Pale and stately with such bearing 
As a queen might wend to die, 

Looking back with lingering sorrow 
On her lover standing nigh, 

Where with gloomy eyes he watched her. 
Thinking sadly with half-groan 

On the brightness of her beauty. 
And the kindness in her tone ; 

On the gentle care that saved him 
From the spear-head*s venomed bite, 

And the grateful vow he made her 
To be her own true knight; 

And the pleasant lingering voyage 
Past the sunny hills of Wales, 

When the perfumed wind flapped idly 
Through the broidered silken sails : 

How she laughing bade him pledge her. 

And the all too potent spell 
In the poisoned chalice lurking 

Of a love returned too well. 



BY THE SEA. 



Baleful was the star they followed, 
With its wild and meteor glare : 

Now in death they rest from sorrow, 
But their spirits lie not there. 

In the isle of bright Avilion, 

'Mid the good and great of yore. 

Still he harps to his own lady, 
As he harped in life before. 

Still with baying hound and bugle 
Doth he chase the stately deer. 

And the huntsman's joyous halloo 
Through the elfin wood rings clear. 

Now we cannot see them, Cora, 

Yet it may be that some day 
For us too those gates shall open. 

When our own lives pass away. 

Then we'll wander through those meadows. 
We will cull their faery flowers, 

When the work of life is over. 
And its purchased rest is ours. 

And I then shall find there, Cora, 
All my boyhood's golden dream, 

And the days will dawn more brightly, 
And the eve star kindlier gleam. 



BY THE SEA. 



For my own love there will greet me 
With the sunlight in her hair, 

While her sweet voice warbles to me, 
And my fond heart nestles there. 

Then you'll brightly look and pass us 
With your own arch pleasant smile, 

When you meet us roaming idly 
Down the shadowy greenwood aisle. 

Where the thrushes sing above us, 
And the brooklet murmurs near, 

And the far-off voice of ocean 
Comes softly to our ear. 

There eternal youth will bless us. 
And the summer last for aye. 

There no more shall love deceive us, 
Or our own heart lead astray. 

All the evil thoughts that vex us, 
All life's error, all life's pain. 

Shall have from us passed for ever. 
And but only love remain. 

There if I am deemed unworthy 
Of that god-like throng to be, 

Yet the sweet eyes and soft pleadings 
Of my love shall speak for me. 
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MY RHYMES. • 

Whene'er I rhyme, I know not why, 
However first my lines begin, 

Before they end, though hard I try, 
Love, somehow, love creeps always in. 

Nor know I if 'tis always so 
With all who love or only me, 

I know not that, but this I know, 
Of love alone they all must be. 

Oh ! many a time I task my brain 

For other themes which will not come, 

Still burning love transmutes each strain, 
And then my heart no more is dumb. 

So let it be, the simple lay 

That flows spontaneous from the heart 
Hath power the gentle soul to sway 

More, ah far more, than laboured art 

But morn and night whene'er I rhyme, 
Though other subjects oft begin, 

Tis sure to happen still in time. 

That unasked love comes sneaking in. 
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LOVFS WAGE& 

I WOULD have given up all for Love, 

But Love would nothing do for me, 

A cold and cruel lord is he, 
Too obstinate for words to move. 
Love is a master most unkind 

To heed not prayer nor vow nor tear ; 
What is he deaf not only blind, 

That he can neither see nor hear ? 

If Love be blind, oh both mine eyes 
Should his be, might I purchase so 
My hope's fulfilment ! well I know 

Worth more than eyesight such a prize. 

Or dull of hearing, I would lend 
Both speech and hearing for this fee. 

To be but until life shall end 
As much to her as she to me. 

Love, Love, thou hast my Aurea seen ! 

Wilt thou not whisper unto her, 

How yet her own idolater 
I am as I so long have been ? 
The Magian turns him to the sun 

At dawning and at set of day, 
So I turn to my own bright one, 

Adoring morn, noon, evening, aye. 



love's wages. 



She is a pearl beyond all price, 

More costly than all pearls that are ; 

She, is she not a lovelier star 
Than any glistening in the skies ? 
What would I offer not to be, 

If any gift of mine could move. 
As much to her as she to me. 

Cold-hearted Love, stone-hearted Love ? 

Love is my lord, his servant I, 

His bondsman until death to stay ! 

Now scarely hope I he will pay 
My wages to me ere I die ; 
But if for those who loved in vain 

On earth in some Elysiafn isle, 
Love after life can still remain. 

Yet may be he on me will smile. 

So sweet a dream was lately mine, 

If it in truth were merely dream ; 

But all things are not what they seem, 
And love is in itself divine. 
Perhaps 'twas that the Master's hand 

Pushed back the darkness from mine eyes, 
That I might feel and understand 

The life beyond the grave which lies. 

For I enrapped in gloomy pride. 
Was wandering from the road afar. 
Since clouds had hidden that sweet star 

Who is my goddess and my guide : 



love's wages. 

Life then had lost its charm for me, 
Our earth looked but a barren spot, 

All hope with that one hope did flee, 
Youth's aspirations were forgot 

And like a boat sans oar or mast 
Or rudder drifting on its way, 
Upon the ocean-stream astray, 

Adown the tide of Time I passed ; 

I floated on, I knew not where, 

By faith and conscience uncontrolled, 

Nor for the end did greatly care. 
My spirit was so numb and cold. 

But since that faery trance was mine. 
The vision which by Love was sent. 
The blurring mists of discontent 

Are lifted from my purged eyne. 

No more without an aim or hope 
My life is, while I still live on ; 

The way awhile I darkly grope. 
But not now as in days bygone. 

If such a world indeed there is, 

Shall I not with those blest ones there, 
Who grieve no more, no more despair. 

Share in the gardens of their bliss : 

While troop by troop they pass me by, 
The good the gentle and the wise. 

Who loved once upon earth as I, 

And drew not upon earth love's prize ? 
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love's wages. 

There young Catullus myrtle crowned, 
And his own Lesbia there will stray, 
Life's soiling shadows washed away 

From off her by the love she found ; 

Tristram, with touch no longer sad, 
Shall harp upon his harp of gold 

The minstrel strains that once made glad 
In life, and gladden still, Isolde. 

Proud Dante down the steep abyss 
Of lowest hell by love once led. 
Who dared with human foot to tread 

In paradise for Beatrice, 

And reared for her a costlier shrine 
Than ever poet built in hymn, 

Bright mistress of his Lay Divine, 
He will be there and she with him. 

Petrarch and Laura, by the side 

Of her young lover Geraldine, 

And Lovelace with his heart's true queen 
Lucasta, all for love who died. 
And all who loved on earth in vain. 

Severed by friends or foes or fate. 
Shall meet in that glad world again, 

Shall win love's guerdon, though so late. 

So look I forward in calm trust. 
My Aurea that I too shall see. 
Since now in life it cannot be ; 

But love can blossom from the dust. 



TO A LADY. 

From out that bright and faery band 
Will not her sweet smile greet me still ? 

To hear her voice, to touch her hand, 
Thrill through me with electric thrill ? 



TO A LADY. 

I NEVER loved ! I have indeed : 
E*en at this very hour I do. 

This is a proof, if proof you need, 
That I have not loved you. 

Half think I, save for this alone, 
I should have offered at your shrine 

The heart which now is all her own, 
While to love aught is mine. 

My breast is cased in panoply. 
And shielded from all love but one : 

You smile, ah no, be just to me. 
Is true love so soon gone ? 
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TRUANT THOUGHTS. 



WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

The wise man doth the fool upbraid, 
The foolish laughs the wise to scorn ; 

But in the scale when both are weighed, 
Is not the wise the more forlorn ? 

Then wisdom in a nutshell lies, 

'Tis greater folly to be wise. 

Some waste the costly boon of sight 
In poring o'er a dull old book. 

Cui bono ? — do as fools delight. 
And only on the wine-cup looL 

For learning leaves the heart still sad. 

Blithe wine the very soul makes glad. 



TRUANT THOUGHTS. 

At moments when I think on love, 
I doubt if love is kind to me ; 
At times I wish I too were free. 
As some I know, to lightly rove 
From flower to flower, nor always be 
Thus bound to one enchanted tree. 



THE NEWS. 



I 



For why should I and I alone 

Waste all my summer hours in pain, 
Nor when the older love is vain 

Seek elsewhere for some kindlier one, 
The touch of hands, and eyes that deign 
Respond the given smile again ? 

I know not why, but how or where 
Find other smiles or tones more dear ? 
There is no other far or near 

Who is or seems so bright and fair. 
Then in my own despite I fear 
I still must love her many a year. 

For love around my heart has wove 
A spell from which I cannot flee. 
Yet wish I sometimes I were free, 

As others are, that I might rove 

From flower to flower, nor always be 
Thus bound to one enchanted tree. 



THE NEWS. 

A LITTLE bird has told me 

That my own love's coming home. 
Oh, I know not whether truly, 

But it may be she will come. 



THE NEWS. 



And the old hopes are rekindling, 
Old thoughts busy in my brain ; 

For it may be I shall see her, 
See my darling love again. 

Years have passed since last I met her, 
And it must be both are changed ; 

But my soul from her has never, 
Never yet been once estranged. 

Though her heart will aye be distant, 
*T would be something still for me 

But to breathe the air that she breathes, 
And her gentle face to see. 

Now a little bird has told me 
She is coming, coming home. 

Oh, I know not yet how truly, 
But it may be she will come. 

Still heaven bless her, my own darling, 

If she come or if she stay ; 
I would rather she were nearer. 

But I love her though away. 
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THE RETURN OF SUMMER 

Now the summer is returning 
With the golden hour of May ; 

Now the nightingale is learning 
All the sweetness of her lay. 

And the cuckoo's cry sounds chiding 
O'er the upland without rest, 

And the peewit's scream misguiding 
Foot of passer from her nest 

And the throstle's voice is mellow : 
Loud the lark sings overhead : 

Cowslips blaze in stars of yellow, 
Dotting o'er the emerald meed. 

Gaudy buttercups are shining 
Each a gold-drop on the green : 

In the bluebell's meek dechning 
Mirrored hues of heaven arq seen. 

And the lazy wind toys lightly 
With the forest's leafy hair. 

And the ruddy sun looks brightly 
Through the perfume-breathing air. 



THE LONGING. 

For the winter's icy sadness 

And the spring-time's tearful rain 

Shun the opening burst of gladness 
In the wood-bird's joyous strain. 

When the summer hour retumeth 
With the month of golden May, 

And the nightingale releameth 
All the sweetness of her lay. 



THE LONGING 

Oh ! I would give my life to see 

My love if only for a day ; 

I should not wish her to repay 
My love for her with love for me ; 

That boon is vain, I know too vain 

For heaven to grant or hope attain. 

I only wish with human eye, 
After the lapse of all these days. 
Once more to look on her dear face. 

To only see her and so die. 

It is not much for heaven to give : 
And I would rather this than live. 



ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 



For she has left, I know how well, 
Her island home beyond the sea — 
She has returned, oh not for me I 

Would God my darling's marriage bell 
The death-knell of my days had tolled ! 
Why live when every hope is cold ? 

Shame, shame upon me, I should live 
Not only for myself but her, 
Though grief sticks closer than a burr, 

One reason have I why to strive : 
If not in life at least in fame 
To couple with mine own her name. 



ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

Poor Uttle one, when last we met, 
How trustfully to me she clung ; 

Within mine ears is echoing yet 
The prattle of her childish tongue. 

I deemed not, httle cousin, then. 
That ere another year was o*er 

No more your pleasant tones again 
Should greet me, no for evermore ! 



ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 

Her laughing eyes are glazed and dull, 
Her cheeks have lost their ruddy bloom ; 

Alas ! so young, so beautiful, 
To lie in the cold wormy tomb ! 

And yet, oh wherefore grieve to know 
That she from this ill world is gone ! 

Within my heart I feel that so 
Is better than to still live on. 

For those who die all pain is past ; 

They do not, no, nor suffer wrong : 
And they have rest, that rest at last. 

For which we living vainly long. 

Her gentle spirit now is free 

From evils she might else have borne, 
The bitter touch of poverty. 

And love that poor men*s homes doth scorn 

The tasks, the sordid cares of earth. 
Through which we vainly toil to rise. 

Weighed down by accidents of birth. 
Who would soar upward to the skies. 

And yet I can but weep, that she 

Is laid so early in her tomb ; 
It seems so pitiful to be 

Thus cut off in spring's opening bloom. 



UNTRUE 1 



Untrue ? I have not been untrue, 
Nor will I be untrue for aye ; 

I who have loved as only few 
Can love in passion's burning day, 

E'en now in manhood's soberer hour 

Old feelings o'er my soul have power. 

I have not loved by learned rule, 
No wealth of sobs my grief expressed 

I care not as a maudlin fool 
To prate of her I love the best — 

Too holy for a common theme 

Of mock or laughter this I deem. 

I dare not say all joy is gone. 
For earth hath many joys beside, 

Although the best and purest one 
For ever from my heart has died. 

Life is in sooth a tangled skein, 

Where pleasure mingles still with pain. 

Some in the dying agony 

Jest even on the scaffold can ; 

If I perforce must suffer, I 

Would suffer as becomes a man. 

Not always tears that readiest flow 

Are symptoms of enduring woe. 



AN IDLE HOUR. 



Untrue ? no, Aurea, not untrue ! 

Were it not more than life to-day 
That I could look as some men do 

For love that should my own repay ? 
Old thoughts, old feelings, linger on, 
Though every hope I hoped is gone. 



AN IDLE HOUR. 

I SIT playing with the children 
On the porch steps of their door, 

And their joyous peals of laughter 
Rush my heart like music o'er, 

As I listen to them laughing 

Till they almost can't laugh more. 

In the pleasant daylight resting, 

In the cool September air, 
Little May and I and Birdie, 

Chatting, laughing, idling, there. 
O'er against the grand old minster. 

With its storied windows fair. 

Stained with many a knightly scutcheon. 
Or the legend of some saint : 

And the shadows flicker lightly, 

And the wind comes soft and faint — 

From the garden flowers about us 
It hath ta'en a pleasant taint. 




'* I sit playing with the children 

Ou the porch steps of their door." 



AN IDLE HOUR. 

Where no curious eye peers on us 
From the open casements round ; 

Not a footfall, call, or echo. 

Stirs in house or school or ground. 

Save the buzz of our own voices, 

And their blithe laugh's ringing sound. 

Close beside me nestles Birdie, 
With her sweet face Uke a fay ; 

Now before and now behind me 
Dance the feet of restless May, 

And she claps her small hands lightly 
At each word I to her say. 

Little Birdie's bright face dimples, 
The mirth leaps up in her eyes, 

As with fingers idly busy 
She by starts her needle plies. 

As she sits and works beside me, 
Till all doubt and shyness flies. 

One stitch to the minute. Birdie, 
And for each a talk and smile ; 

Have you found a way of working. 
And of doing nought the while ? 

You're the idlest little seamstress 
Wearing thimble in our isle ! 



AN IDLE HOUR. 

\Vhat would some old grey-beard fancy 

Did he see me sitting so, 
With those idle children basking 

In the bright autumnal glow, 
Waiting tiU the church clock striking 

Signals loudly I must go ? 



Was not that the quarter sounding ? 

Oh, how fast the minutes fly. 
While I listen to your prattling, 

And still linger on good-bye ! 
But this world is made for partings, 

And the smile precedes the sigh. 

One good-bye for laughing Birdie, 
One for little restless May ; 

Well, another then for Birdie ; 
But I cannot, must not, stay. 

/ will come back ? — yes, I promise — 
When I can some other day. 



Don't you sometimes fancy, children. 

If you sometimes feel as I, 
What a pleasant world 'twould make it. 

If the minutes would not fly? 
What an Eden world 'twould make it, 

If this world had no good-bye? 



AN IDLE HOUR. 

But this world was made for partings ; 

We must take it e'en as 'tis ; 
Is this logic childish logic ? 

It was children taught me this. 
And if life brings sometimes sorrow, 

Oh, it sometimes too brings bliss ! 



I would thank you, little playmates, 

I would thank you ere I go 
For one hour of painless pleasure, 

For a joy un tinged with woe ; 
But it may be too you also 

Will to me some bright thoughts owe. 

If my moods are. not all joyous, 
Can a grown-up person's be ? 

But the smiles and sports of children 
Are a pleasant sight to see ; 

And I like to look upon it, 
If I do not share their glee. 

When I'm musing in my chambers, 
Oft I know my thoughts will stray. 

Till they sometimes rest upon you. 
And join with you in your play. 

Loitering in the porch beside you, 
In the old school far away. 



AN IDLE HOUR. 

'Mid the ceaseless roar of London, 

In its depths of troubled night, 
Shall I seem to hear and see you. 

And that vision pure and bright 
In temptation's hour will guard me, 

And will guide me on toward right 

Still your faces smile upon me 

In the swiftly-whirling train. 
Still your sweet young voices echo 

Through these thoughts that throng my brain, 
Till I start to find me talking 

Unto phantoms of you twain. 

Then a long, long good-bye to you, 

Simple prattlers laughing aye ; 
No, be sure I shan't forget you. 

And that happy hour of play. 
When we three were last together, 

Birdie, you and I and May. 

And you won't forget me will you. 
If the long months come and go, 

Ere again we three can sit there 
In the open door-way so. 

Chatting, laughing, playing, idling? 
I shall ne'er forget I know. 
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ASCETICISM. 

Some tell us that the serpent's breath 
Is on the wine-cup's rosy lip, 
That that sweet medicine to sip 

Is but the minister of death. 

I hate the cant of such as say 

It is a fault to not abstain, 

God still could bless, nor Christ disdain 
To touch the cup they take away. 

More wise than Him who gave the vine 
For human use and not abuse; 
Fools, let them if they like refuse ! 

I care not, 'tis their loss not mine. 

Some half regard it as a sin 

To brush from woman's lips the dew ; 

But when soft eyes look kindly, who 
Would wish a brighter heaven to win ? 

Let those within whose frozen veins 
The sluggish blood doth creep, not flow, 
Say what they list; they cannot know 

How much of pleasure life contains. 

N 
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ASCETICISM. 



The world is but a wilderness, 

Yet hath it bright oases too ; 

While hearts are warm and skies are blue, 
Oh, earth is full of loveliness ! 

From all the gifts which God has given. 

Ungrateful 'tis to coldly turn ; 

Some act as though they could but earn 
By penance here a place in heaven. 

Such jarring souls were out of tune 
In that world, ay e'en more than here. 
What joy for those in heaven's bright sphere 

Who care not for earth's heavenliest boon ? 

Then fill the glass ! The dance, the song. 
The sportive wit, the smile that plays 
Round Beauty's mouth, the close embrace. 

They lie who tell us these are wrong. 

Heaven gave the grape for this, for this. 
That men might quaflf and cares remove. 
Heaven made them ripe the lips we love. 

Be sure that other lips might kiss. 
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THE THREAD OF GOLD. 

Is not one slender thread of gold 
From out my darling's sunny hair 

Worth all the wealth the mine can hold, 
All treasures that on earth are rare ? 

Then still thou lovest ? Yes, I do : 
Why not ? there is no harm in this : 

No crime 'tis surely to be true ? 
I can repent not, though it is. 

I know that some around will deem 
Love only pastime for an hour ; 

Its hopes and fears a childish dream 
To shake off by their manhood's power. 

Alas for such ! they cannot rise 
Above the low and petty creed 

Which looks on all with sordid eyes, 
Whose standard is the test of need. 

Some things there are that are not bought. 

Utility not all doth guide : 
Would any hero so have fought ? 

Would any martyr so have died ? 

N 2 
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THE THREAD OF GOLD. 

Then beauty still is more than use, 

As in the days that long are set 
All have not only selfish views ; 

Love, honour, loyalty, live yet. 

I love her : wherefore should I shame 

To say this, that I love her still, 
Who is herself both cause and aim 

Of my ambition and my skill ? 

With such a love as surely she 

Will chide not — and why should she chide ? 
It is so full of purity. 

Long since it otherwise had died. 

In such a yearning tender way, 
Maybe as her own mother might, 

Therefore it cannot pass away. 
Till death which shall at last unite. 

If but the time of seed alone 

Heaven granteth, not the harvest here, 
I wait but till the crop is grown. 

To reap it in the fuller ear. 

If many an ache of heart and brain 
Are still my portion since love's birth, 

'Tis only now that hope is vain, 
But she e'en hopeless love is worth. 
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UNDER A DISABILITY. 

I KNOW not, Aurea, how it is. 

But when I write of other things 
Both rhyme and rhythm come amiss, 

Dulness her mantle o'er me flings. 

But when I write of love or you, 
It is no trouble then to write, 

The rhyme and rhythm both are true. 
My intellect seems clear and bright. 

I fixed upon a tale of old 

To be the subject of a lay. 
But fancy was so weak and cold, 

I cast it in disgust away. 

I wished to tell — but let it pass ; 

I could not, and I cannot yet. 
I cannot reach the highest class, 

Those bright stars that will never set 

It must content me to be one 
Of those of lesser name and note, 

Who maybe for some trifle done 
As straws upon Time's river float 
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LINES TO A LOVER. 



Unless perchance in after days, 

When the quick pulse of youth is slow, 
My mind shall enter some new phase. 

My verse in deeper channels flow. 

If not, let it suffice for me 
The world a little while to please. 

Though my poor flowers of poesy 
Shall grow not into laiurel trees. 

Yet would I, partly for your sake, 
Dear Aurea, if the heavens are kind. 

Do something to deserve and make 
A memory that shall stay behind. 

That men may learn and love the name 
Of her whom I have loved so long, 

As Beatrice shares Dante's fame, 
And Laura lives in Petrarch's song. 



LINES TO A LOVER. 

I AM not cold as you believe, 

A true love tale can move me still, 

At times to joy, at times to grieve : 
Love doth the world I live in fill. 



LINES TO A LOVER. 



I 



I too have loved in other days, 

Perhaps with deeper love than you. 

Have loved ! Oh no, that word conveys 
Another meaning than I do. 

Why said I have ? I love her yet, 
My darling with the sweet blue eyes, 

As that first evening when I met 
Love's own self in her dear disguise. 

Then do not do me such a wrong 
As fancy that my heart is cold ; 

I know what doth to Love belong, 
Am I not also of his fold ? 

Ere palsied age with sullen chill 
The warmth within my veins shall dry, 

And love that now my soul doth thrill 
For me is ended, let me die. 

For Ufe is pleasant mixed with love. 
But then what gladness to live on, 

When this one silken thread inwove 

With its coarse hemp is worn out, gone ? 
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THE PORTRAIT. 

How well I know whose face that is, 
The sweet face I shall ne'er forget ; 

And is my lady still like this, 
As beautiful as ever yet ? 

It seems to smile, it seems to say 
That she is happy. May she be ! 

For this would pay and overpay 
All sorrow love ere caused me. 

Heaven shower upon her years of bliss ! 

Then take her from this world away. 
Ere yet her sweet face change from this, 

As beautiful as now for aye ! 

My darling does not know how yet 
I love her. Ah, she would not care ! 

But I know, and shall ne'er forget; 
She looks so gentle pure and fair. 

God rain upon her years of bliss. 
If God can hear me when I pray, 

Yet ere her sweet face change from this, 
Oh, take her to Himself away ! 

I must not hope to meet her here ; 

But if that other life there be. 
It may be in some happier sphere 

My own love will still smile on me. 



GIRLS. 



GILDED HAIR. 

When I admired ten years ago 
My darling's bright and sunny hair, 
I fancied it was then more rare; 

Now every one I meet is so. 

A California or Peru 

Is sprouting upon every head, 
From paly straw to auburn red. 

But none are of a duskier hue. 

Where are the locks we used to see. 
The jet the chestnut and the brown ? 
Each beauty wears a golden crown ; 

They used not to so common be. 



GIRLS. 

I THINK the girls are not so fair 

As those were whom we used to see. 

Of one I speak not ; it would be 
The noon with twilight to compare. 
Not only I, but all who know 

My darling will acknowledge this. 
That there are few who dwell below 

So beautiful as Aurea is. 



Swinburne's poems. 



I mean not her the queen of all, 
But those we meet with day by day, 
At fete, at concert, or at play. 

In church, or houses where we call. 

Am I for trifling grown o'erwise ? 
Yet, oh no, not too wise to love. 

Or so hath sorrow dulled mine eyes. 
That gladness can less quickly move ? 

I cannot tell the reason why. 
Unto myself I seem not old. 
My sense of beauty is not cold, 

Youth's fountain runs not wholly dry ; 

But whatsoe'er the cause is, none 
Seem equal to the girls I knew 

And laughed with in the days bygone. 
When in my beard the hairs were few. 



SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 

1 GRIEVE for Swinburne : for he might have been 

A something better than the thing he is, 
Laureate of vice, foul bird of song obscene : 
• God ! that a poet should fall low as this ! 
That one who need but will it to aspire 
Should grovel thus in ordure and in mire ! 



SWINBURNE'S POEMS. 
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Men look on poets with indulgent eyes, 
Who know the craft and mystery of sweet rhyme, 

And by their genius o'er their fellows rise ; 
Not every weakness is in them a crime. 

Much that in others we condemn as wrong 

To such is pardoned as surpass in song. 

Mankind thinks kindly, and maybe heaven too 
Of those thinks kindly whom itself inspires, 

Nor binds by laws that bind the vulgar crew 

The Hfe of those whom the whole world admires. 

'Tis not each wandering from the straighter way 

That leadeth downward when a bard doth stray. 

Myself, heaven knows that with no prudish zeal 
Or straight-laced bigotry of soul I wend 

Along life's path, with heart too cold to feel 
The sweet allurements many vices lend. 

Some pleasant sins my spirit too may load ; 

I too have trodden on the flowery road. 

If 1 have erred, as I have often done — 

What man yet lived that did not sometimes fall ? 

At least this one fault my head lies not on. 
That vice by name of virtue I miscall ; 

Too great the reverence that I have for Song 

To make her procuress or slave of wrong. 
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Swinburne's poems. 



Perchance I deem not as some others deem 

Of coming judgment or a fiery hell ; 
Could God man's misery while He planned him scheme, 

Nor guard against that He could then foretell. 
I cannot think so : doth not thinking thus 
Make good be evil, evil good, for us ! 

We should be teachers unto other men. 

As beacon-lamps to guide them on their way, 

Not those bad exhalations of the fen 

Which lead the wanderer of the night astray. 

Far from the path, through deep morass and mire, 

Egging him onward if temptations tire. 

Can sensuous beauty so the soul ensnare 

As thus to dull it to diviner things ? 
Is there no face as innocent as fair ? 

Is there no love but that from lust which springs ? 
The harlot's patron and the murderer's friend, 
For such fine talent too ignoble end ! 

I grieve for Swinburne : for he might have set 

His name amongst those whom the world loves long. 

Are there not many whose fame lingers yet 
Less sweet and musical than he of song ? 

Oh, wherefore thus of wilful purpose tread 

In paths that can but to oblivion lead ? 
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THE GOOD MAN'S DEATH. 

Death to the good man is but sleep; 

A closing of the wearied eyes. 
Then why should all around him weep 

For pity, when a good man dies ? 

When slumber steals perforce at length 
On one that hath been long from bed, 

0*er-tasked with work beyond his strength, 
Men lightly, not to wake him, tread. 

But when the pang of latest pain 

Is over, when the closing eye 
Shall rouse not into life again, 

How bitter is the mourner's cry ! 

Ah ! had we then the power as will, 
We would recall him from his grave. 

Once more to toil, to suffer still 

Those sorrows which earth's happiest have ! 

Is this because the faith is cold ? 

Or only that the heart is weak ? 
We love to those we love behold ; 

To listen to the words they speak. 

And thus we grieve though others gain ; 

I say not that such grief is wrong ; 
For absence in itself is pain. 

Although the absence is not long. 
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SONNET TO AUREA. 

My youth was thine; I pray thee therefore take 

This labour also it hath wrought for thee ; 
I dare not sorrow even for thy sake, 

That truth's sweet recompense mine cannot be. 
Some half remorse would then with joy entwine, 

Had Love so willed it, and the azure heaven 
Of thy soft eyes responsive smiled on mine ; 

How could I give thee all thou me hadst given ? 
But thou art gentle, and thou wilt not blame 

A lover widowed of all earthly rest, 
Who thus hath married to his verse thy name, 

Cheating with vain dreams of past hours his breast. 
Thou wilt forgive him, if each thought of his 
Of thee first, last, of thee entirely is. 



POLITICAL PIECES. 




What's like to be their words : * we did request it ; 
We are the greater poll, and in true fear 
They gave us our demands.' Thus we debase 
The nature of our seats, and make the rabble 
Call our cares fears. 




Coriolanus. 
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POLITICAL PIECES. 



THE SURRENDER. 

The steersmen at the helm are weak; 

The ship is drifting more and more : 
And many think what some outspeak, 

The glories of our land are o'er. 

Our lot is cast in evil days ; 

Men's hearts are dead to duty's call : 
Cur statesmen walk in miry ways, 

And we forgive them that they fall. 

'Tis not that one or two are base, 

In all there is a lower tone; 
They have abandoned all for place. 

And but a dream of power alone. 

For this they to the mass have given 
The substance of all real sway; 

The shepherd by the sheep is driven ! 
The captain doth his crew obey ! 

None still are left or very few, 
Firm honest men, who dare to be 

To their own heart and conscience true; 
Scarce think I there are more than three. 



THE SURRENDER, 



Oh, for one year of Wellington ! 

When first we bore him to his grave, 
We knew that there from earth was gone 

A chieftain chivalrous and brave, 

A statesman, whom no selfish thought 
Could turn from duty's path astray; 

But now the after-years have taught 
How more than this had passed away. 

He stood between us and the tide 

Of evil days fast setting in; 
Hourly the breach becomes more wide 

'Twixt what the land is and hath been. 

Through evil and through good report 
He held on fearless on his way. 

Nor deigned the vulgar praise to court, 
Nor yielded to their clamorous bray. 

Then was the arm of Power upheld, 
Nor deemed the sword of Justice vain ; 

Sedition then was sternly quelled. 

Traitors, not good men, suffered pain. 

Our rulers stoop as never he 

Had stooped, or those with him who were 
We have no zeal, no energy. 

And some are false, and all despair. 
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THE SURRENDER. 



Our fathers battled well and long, 
In serried phalanx firm and true, 

Alike with heart and hand and tongue ; 
We dare not as our fathers do. 

There was a gleam of hope at last; 

A war-cry from old times once more; 
But ere the trumpet's gathering blast 

Had ceased, the fight was lost and o'er. 

As that last strife of Antony, 

When passed without one stricken blow 
His squadrons to the enemy. 

And his fresh-gathered hope lay low. 

Not his the fault, not his the gain ; 

Still constant to himself through all ; 
Though all was lost, and hope was vain, 

It left was to with honour fall. 

But honour now is hard to find 
In this bad age in which we live; 

Men chop and change with every wind. 
And turncoats without scruple thrive. 

And party names and party cries 

Have lost the meaning that they bore ; 

Men care not by what means they rise, 
What pledges they in turn throw o'er. 



THE SURRENDER. 



For some are weak, and some are sly; 

Some dare not stem the current's force ; 
Some care not though a wreck be nigh, 

Are they but pilots of the course. 

Oh, for the days when men were bold 
And earnest, though with party zeal ! 

Ere yet the Tory cause was sold 
For office by converted Peel ! 

Too like the dog which lost the bone 
The shadow that it threw to grasp, 

Our leaders have true power foregone. 
Its image for awhile to clasp. 

The deluge is upon us now; 

Who cares what Peers or Commons say ?' 
The noble and the good must bow 

Unto the venal drunkard's sway. 

'J'he worst Thersites of the band 

Deemed equal to Achilles is. 
How can it prosper with that land 

In which it has come down to this? 

The meanest swineherd in the isle 

Would bend Ulysses' mighty bow. 
A Heraclitus well might smile, 
Democritus lament 'tis so. 
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THE SURRENDER. 



My country thou wilt not be long 
A refuge where the free can dwell ; 

The Britain of the poet's song, 
England of which historians tell ; 

England, whose banners widest flew, 
Unquestioned despot of the sea ; 

Best birthplace of the brave and true, 
Bright home of Law and Liberty. 

Age dims the lustre of our name ; 

It means not what it meant of old : 
Too sordid is our every aim, 

Our measure what is bought and sold. 

The lion's claws are blunt and weak, 
He roams the forest lord no more ; 

A petty loss he still can wreak, 
But the strong quail not at his roar. 

What marvel when the worst are best. 
The best have ta'en some taint of ill ! 

Things cannot as they are long rest, 
The tendency is downward still. 

I know to think with fond regret 
On times that will no more return 

Is idle ; but one lesson yet 

Is left us from the past to learn. 



ADDRESS TO CONSERVATIVES. 

To keep the right straightforward way, 
Is better than an hour's success, 

Than the vain prestige of to-day, 
When Fortune doth the false caress. 

Who trims to catch each wind the sail 
Unloved has lived, unvalued died. 

Some things there are wherein to fail 
Is nobler than to not have tried. 



ADDRESS TO CONSERVATIVES. 

Up, comrades, up ! too much is lost ; 

But is there nought we still can do? 
I should not fear their rabble host. 

If only we ourselves were true. 

For birth and genius, rank and fame. 
Mean still what they have meant of old : 

The world though altered is the same. 

Hearts are not, though they seem so, cold. 

The righteous zeal of martyred Laud, 
The soul of Strafford liveth yet ; 

For king for country and for God ! 
The olden war-cry why forget ? 

Up, brethren, up ! if much is lost. 

But fools and cowards quite despair ; 
They even ere they triumph boast, 
We seldom to be steadfast dare. 
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PLEBS AND POPULUS. 



TIMOROUS POLICY. 

Bradlaugh and Finlen and their crew, 
Heaven help us when a man can say 

And do what these men say and do 
Unpunished for a day ! 

The timid rulers of our land 
The noisy rabble dare not sway 

With the firm rule and steady hand 
Of Pitt or Casdereagh. 



PLEBS AND POPULUS. 

The people ! are not you and I 

Some portion of the people too, 
Whom to exclude reformers try, 

Unless we think as certain do ? 

Why should the lowest class of all, 
Thus arrogate the people's name ? 

On us the burdens chiefly fall. 

Power's drawbacks which they do not claim. 

We need another word for this. 

The vagueness of one common term 

Of misconception parent is, 
Of wide and rooted error germ. 



TO THE CLERGY. 



MODERN DEMAGOGUES. 

All good men have rejoiced to find 

What fools and knaves these fellows are, 

Blind leaders of sedition blind, 
Spawn of the Bee-hive and the Star. 

The potent Beales, that wise M.A. ! 

Dickson, that spotless chevalier ! 
Good God ! that they and such as they 

Have led the people by the ear ! 



TO THE CLERGY. 

For shame, for shame, forbear to brawl, 
That internecine quarrel leave ; 

The best defenders after all 
Are those who only half believe. 

For many a year in wrong or right, 
With all our power and zeal and skill, 

We have been foremost in your fight, 
And raised the Church's banner still. 



ROBBERS OF CHURCHES. 

Though this hath helped the foe to place, 
And many a doubtfiil vote did guide, 

Have borne with your new-fangled ways, 
Your lukewarm aid, your priestly pride. 

When help we need, your love is cold, 
Though first the danger threatens you. 

How can we thus alone uphold 
The cause, unless yourselves are true ? 



ROBBERS OF CHURCHEa 

Our new apostles strive to cast 
Unto the dogs the children's bread. 

Too rash upsetters of the past, 
Crude theorists with visions fed. 

To spoil the rightful heirs of all 

Is now a party's factious aim ; 
Politer thieves convey it cail^^ 

It only differs in the name. 

If Fagin's school some trifle steal 
They henceforth might indulgence plead, 

To strip the Church, the Commonweal, 
Lawmakers have themselves agreed. 
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THE AMENDE. 

Disraeli's foresight proves not wrong, 
We rather who misjudged were blind ; 

A little since I own my song 

Spake otherwise than now I find. 

Of wider grasp to note and ken 

He hath not missed through spleen or speed ; 
He understood his brother men, 

His party's and his country's need ! 

If license mine to newly say 

(And once mistaken guess again) 
When he and we are passed away, 

His use and labour will remain. 

Shallows and reefs on every side 
Endangered our mismanaged realm, 

He judged the time, he seized the tide, 
Quicksighted master of the helm. 

Already his for present meed 

The charlatan's, the huckster's hate j 

His honour is but in the seed. 
Trees most enduring flourish late. 

His praise will live when they are not, 

Detractors of whichever side. 
When Lowe and Gladstone are forgot. 

By Time the truest touchstone tried. 
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THE AMENDE. 



Blight's windy tongue — if some the shame 
Of Cleon and of Gracchus please, 

I grudge not such dishonest fame, 
I set him as a third to these. 

Our chief is of another camp, 
To passion and self-seeking cold, 

A statesman of most current stamp, 
A patriot as it meant of old. 
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